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This  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  numerous  that  ever  assembled  at 
this  place  on  any  occasion.  Long  before  the  hour  fixed  for  opening 
the  business  of  the  day  had  arrived,  the  hall  was  completely  filled  in 
every  part,  so  that  even  the  passage  to  the  platform  was  choked  up, 
and  some  gentlemen  who  were  to  have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  were  forced  to  retire.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  two 
thousand  persons  must  have  been  actually  present ;  and  certainly  a  very 
considerable  .aimber,  probably  1,000  or  1,500  went  away,  without  being 
able  to  obtain  admission.  Among  those  present  we  observed  the  fol- 
lowing noblemen  and  gentlemen,  viz.  Lords  Millon  and  Calthorpe  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  Noel,  Hon.  and  Rev.  B. 
Noel,  and  Hon.  C.  J.  Shore,  Drs.  Lushington  and  Milner,  Messrs. 
Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Brougham,  Denman,  Buxton,  W.  Smith,  Sykes, 
Spring  Rice,  O'Connell,  Brownlow,  W.  Whitmore,  Pendarves,  Z.  and 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  H.  Drummond,  Evans,  Garratt,  Pownall, Allen,  Forster, 
Gurney,  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  Captain  Gordon,  and  many  others  of  high 
respectability. 

Mr.  Clarkson  came  forward  to  make  a  proposition,  which,  he  be- 
lieved would  be  agreeable  to  all  present, — that  his  old  and  beloved 
friend  and  ftllov^'-labourer,  Mr.  Wilberfoice,  should  be  called  to  the 
Chair.  (Great  and  continued  cheerincr.)  That  chair  was,  indeed,  his 
natural  and  pro\)ei  right  in  this  assemblv.  He  was  entitled  to  it  by 
jn2  and  m.wp;;' ied  services  as  tlic  loader  of  our  cause.     And  he  sin- 
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cerely  hoped  lie  might  live  till,  under  his  auspices,  the  great  object  of 
this  day's  nieelitif;  might  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  a  happy  is>ue. 

Mr.    WiLBKiuoKCE    having    lakeu     the    chair,    ot)served     that    if 
he  were  at  all  placed   iu   that  chair,   he   could  undoubtedly  be  called 
to  it  bv  no  one  wilh  inore  propriety  than  by  his  old  and  faithful  hieiid 
and   fellow-labourer,   Mr.   (.'larkson. — He  conceivetl  it   could   not    be 
necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  meeting  long  with  any  preliminary  obser- 
vations, because  he  trusted  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  had   met 
had  sunk  so  deep  into  the  heart  and  feelings,  the  conscience  and   prin- 
ciples of  all  who  were  present,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  much 
either  to   explain   its  nature  or  to  justify  its   propriety. — feeling  con- 
vinceil  that  he  rather  ought  to  apologize  for  havingbe.n  so  tardy  in  again 
bringing  the  subject  before   them,  than  tor  having  done   so  now.     The 
purpose  for  which  they  had  asseuibled  was,  indeed,  most  mgeut ;   and 
it  was  itupossible  for  him  to  have  met  with  his  old  fricntl  -Mr.  Clarkson 
on  this  day,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  without  finding  his  mind      . 
occupied  in  looking  back  to  the  early  period  of  that  warfare,  in  which  he 
was  prei  eded  by  his  friend,  and  wliich   they  prosecuted  together  until 
they  at  length  oti'ected  in  Parliament  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
that  tirsi  sup  towards  the  completion  of  the  object  for  which  they  were 
now  assembled.     And  U«re  he  would  remind  the  meeting  of  a  most  im- 
portant Ks>ou  which  they  were  lau^lit  at  the  very  outset  of  their  under- 
takmg.      When  the  proposition  was  first  made  for  abolishing  the  slave 
traile;    when  light  uas  first  thrown  on  that  den  of  darkness,  and  the 
atKicilifS  connected  with  it  were  fully  exposed  to  public  view;    it  pro-         . 
duced  a  >enlirnent  of  universal  horror;  and  die  I'ntish  House  of  Com- 
mons declared  almost  with  one  concurrent  voice  that  it  should  at  once 
and  for  ever  be  abolished.   Dut  the  result  shewed  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
trifie  \vith  conscience,  and  to  resist  the  first  impidse  of  an  honest  mind. 
Fatal  was  the  conserpience  of  doing  so  in  this  instance.      When  the  hor- 
rors of  tlie  slave  trade  were  fully  laid  before  Parliament,  its  first  impulse       f 
was  to  tolerate  it  no  longer.     But  by  degrees,  the  early  fervour  began  to 
cool,  and  self-interest  began  to  assert  its  clain)s,  and  to  urge  motives  for 
delay.     And  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Diindas.  (the  late  Lord  Mel- 
ville) it  was  i)roposed  that  a  gradual,  instead  of  an  immediate,  abolition 
should  be  adopted.      He  and  his  friends  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  such 
a    proposal,    and    immediately    rejected    it.     Every    possible    method 
which  determined  hostility,  goaded  by  self'-interest,  could  suggest,  was 
now  taken  to  oppose  them,  and  their  principles  and  motives  were  syste- 
matically and  grossly  misrepresented.      It  was  imputed  to  them  amon«- 
other   things   that  they  acted  on  false    princi[)les ;    they  neglectetl  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies;    and  that  to  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion, and   not  to  the  a'oolkion  of  the  African  slave  trade,  ought  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  to   be  directed.     This  view  of  the    subject   was 
strenuously  maintained  in  179-2.      In  that  year  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  that  th«  slave  trade  should  be  forthwith  abolished.     But  Mr. 
Dundas  contended  tor  its  continuance  tor  eight  years  longer.     He  plead- 
ed for  its  respite  only  for  that  period,  and  then  he  was  willing  that  its 
death-warrant  should  be  signed— and  it  should  be  doomed  thenceforward  Jk 
to  destruction.     And  to  reconcile  us  to  the  idea  of  thus  prolonging,  for' ' 
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tight  years,  tlie  horrors  of  ihc  slave  trade,  he  proposed  that  when  these 
eight  years  should  have  expired— namely,  on  tlie  first  of  January  1800, 
then  not  only  should  tlie  slave  trade  be. abolished  entirely,  and  for  ever, 
but  that  every  negro  child  that  should  be  born  in  the  West  Indies,  after 
that  day,  shoidd  be  born  free.  Had  we  accepted  tliat  compromise,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  faithfully  executed,  there  would  now  scarcely 
have  been  left  a  single  slave  in  the  whole  extent  of  iheWest  Indies. 
Now  it  will  be  asked,  why  we  did  not  accede  io  this  proposal^  But 
may  it  not  be  asked  in  reply,  how  we  could  possiijiy  have  acceded 
to  it?  Sli(-uld  we  have  been  junified  in  sanclionin;:  the  con- 
tinuaiiLC  of  this  horrible  trade  fur  eight  vears  longer,  or  for  any  period 
however  short,  if  it  was  in  our  power  to  prevent  it  ?  Let  the  meeting 
only  consider  what  Mr.  Dundas's  proposition  was,  and  then  tliey  could  not 
be  of  opinion  that  we  should  have  done  right  in  acceding' to  it.  It 
was,  that  after  we  had  been  distinctly  assured  that  Parliament  would 
abolish  the  slave  trade  for  ever,  we  sliould  give  our  consent  to  its  con- 
tinuance for  ei_:lit  years  loncrer — that  we  should  give  our  willing  consent 
that  70,(JOO  or  S0,00i)  tiumim  Ijeings  should  every  year,  for  eifjht  vears, 
be  torn  from  tlieir  cokiiUv  l)y  every  method  that  rapine  and  cruelty 
could  su^igest,  should  be  immured  in  fioaling  dungeons,  carried  across 
the  Allanlic,  and  there  condemned  ihey  and  tlicii  descendants  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  What  riglit  had  we  to  stipulate  thus  for  the  liberty,  the  life 
and  deatii  of  so  many  of  our  lellow  beings  (  We  were  all  accountable 
to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  why  should  we  have  presumed  to  consent,  that 
a  crime  so  shocking  to  humanity  should  be  deliberately  committed,  for 
the  miserable  hope  it  atiorded  thai  any  thing  good  would  or  could  flow 
from  it  ?  For  was  it  not  plain,  that  if,  with  our  eyes  open  to  its  enormity, 
we  had  acceded  to  such  a  proposition  as  that;  if  we  had  so  far  in- 
fringed upon  right  principles  as  to  consent  to  enter  into  so  unhallowed  a 
compromise  as  that  of  seeking  a  good  end  by  bad  means;  we  could  not 
have  hoped  for  the  divine  blessing,  and  might  have  seen  our  object 
wholly  defeated,  or,  at  least,  still  further  deferred.  IJecent  experience 
had  proved  how  little  confidence  we  could  place  on  such  insidious  con- 
cessions. In  1823  the  ^^  est  Indians  came  forward  with  ^/^icvr  proposi- 
tions, which  were  substituted  for  ours  ;  but,  having  thus  obtained  the 
means  of  delav,  they  now,  in  1830,  even  when  we  were  pur.-ning  the 
very  course  they  themselves  had  suggested,  retractc'd  their  concessions 
and  opposed  thecarrvin;.^  of  them  into  etfect.  We  might  depend  upon  it, 
therefore,  that  if  the  abolitionists  had  assented  to  xMi.  Dundas's  propo- 
sition, some  expedient  would  have  been  found  to  prevent  its  accomplish- 
ment. Tliey  did  not  accede  to  that  proposition,  and  they  were  wise,  he 
(Mr.  Wilbei force)  was  convinced,  in  not  having  done  so.  They  experi- 
enced, indeed,  afterwards,  much  o]:iposition  during  their  long  struggle 
to  eflect  their  object,  but  his  faithful  friend  and  himself  had  been 
cheered  and  animated  tliMughout  by  tiie  continued  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  the  public,  not  less  than  by  the  conscioiisiKss  of  a  good  cause; 
and  he  tirmlv  trusted,  tluit  the  Almighty  would  net  allow  iIk;  evils, 
for  the  extinct  ion  of  whii  h  'liov  now  laliourcd,  to  exist  much  lunacr.  One 
victory  had  already  been  achieved,  and  he  hu])ed,  that  did  .'s  lie  wa.-, 
he  should  live  to  set    another.      Th.eie  wjs  no  loiiirer,  iii(k<  d,  any  time 
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for  delay,  or  tor  half  measuies.  Wo  must  all  be  in  carneit,  ap.d  we 
must  shew  our  earnestness  by  the  vigour  of  our  etTorts. — Lot  us  consider 
what  was  the  state  of  thinu^s  in  which  we  now  stood  as  oompueil  with 
1792;  and  this  (juestion  would  assume  a  still  stronger  emphasis  when 
ue  considered  who  Mr.  Dundas  was,  and  what  was  the  situation  which 
he  occupied.  Was  he  some  wild  reformer,  who  folU)wing  every  visionary 
fancy  and  rash  political  scheme,  was  disposed  to  rush  precii>il  uely  into 
plans  of  improvement?  No:  he  was  no  such  person;  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  man,  though  generous  and  liberal  in  private  life,  who  yet 
shewed'the  greatest  enmity  to  every  thing  that  savoured  of  wild  piojcct, 
and  the  most  disposed  to"  take  the  part  of  a  cool  and  calculating  policy 
against  any  thing  that  could  be  termed  extravagant.  Such  was  the 
character  of  .Mr.  Dundas,  who  yet  in  I7<i'2  considered  it  not  premature 
to  begin  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  slavery  within  eight  years.  In 
1800,  according  to  his  plan,  its  death  blow  was  to  have  been  given, 
and  yet  now.  thirty  years  after  (hat  period,  were  we  only  endeavouring  to 
begin  to  effect  a  similar  purpose,  to  the  issue  of  which,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
we  had  yet  to  look  forward  through  a  long  vista  of  determined  opposi- 
tion. Now  this  was  in  1792,  and  yet  the  system  had  l)een  continued 
ever  smcc  witli  little  or  no  variation.  In  the  year^,  however,  which  had 
intervened,  there  was  ono  period  so  marked,  so  important,  and  teaching 
such  lessens  of  wisdom  as  to  the  future,  tliat  he  could  not  forbear  re- 
ferring to  it;  and  when  he  looked  back  upon  it,  it  was  v.ith  pain  l;e  re- 
collected that  the  individual  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  transaction 
to  wl;ich  he  alluded  was  now  no  more.  In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Cans-.iu'J- 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  ihe  West  India  p\auters  in  this  oiiiUrv, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some  alterations  in  the  stale  of  thii(;»  i-i  the 
West  Indies.  He  brought  forward  his  measures,  which  it  was  not  now 
necessary  to  detail,  at  the  suirgestion  and  with  the  general  concirrence  of 
the  West  India  proprietors  in  this  country.  He  proposed  them  v.ith 
the  approbation  of  those  West  Indians,  who  recommended  them  in  t!)c 
strongest  manner  to  the  colonies;  and  what  was  the  consequence''  ^W 
should  have  expected  that  measures,  thus  suggested  and  recommended 
by  their  own  friends,  would  have  been  received  with  forbt-aiance,  at 
least,  if  not  with  favour,  and  acceded  to,  if  not  from  a  conviction  of 
their  propriety,  at  least  from  a  sense  of  interest.  But  what  had  they 
done?  They  had  pertinaciously  refused,  one  and  all,  to  adopt  these 
proposals.  And  what  had  been  the  result  ?  The  same  West  India 
Ctjmmittee,  who,  in  1823,  had  suggested  and  recommended  ihes?  Plea- 
sures, came  forward  in  1830,  to  abet  the  coltjiual  legislatures  in  i-jeciing 
them,  and  in  oi)posing  us  who  required  their  fuUilmont.  He  had  lived 
long  enough,  however,  not  to  be  surprised  by  such  want  of  principle  in 
public  bodies  of  men.  Many  cf  them,  doubtless,  were  men  of  education 
and  of  respectability  in  private  life,  who  would  slirink  with  shame  and 
hide' their  faces  If  they  v,-ere  supposed  to  bo  capable,  individually,  of 
conduct  ^0  repugnant  to  common  honesty,  and  even  common  decency  ; 
who  yet,  when  they  acted  in  a  collective  capacity,  were  apt  to  act  very 
differently,  lending  their  countenances  to  each  other  in  proceedinfjs, 
which  could  not  fail  to  oompromisr  private  character.  Thus  hud 
tliese  West    In<lia  proprietors,  on  fn.diug    tliat  the   colonists    refused 
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lo  adopt  the  proposed  rcfoniis,  at  length  clvanj2:ed  their  tone,  and 
ooincidf.'d  in  their  rejoclion  ;  and  although,  when  ^ir.  Canning  proposed 
these  nK'asnres  to  the  Ilonse  of  Commons,  they  declared  thcni  to  be  not 
only  wise  and  prudent,  but  moderate  also,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  ac- 
ceded to,  yet  they  had  now  retracted  this  opinion,  and  had  declared  that 
the  colonial  legislatures,  vho  rejected  them,  had,  in  so  doiiv:;-,  acted 
wisely  and  prudently,  and  humanely  too.  Notwithstanding  their  former 
assent,  tlieir  object  now  manifestly  was,  to  have  the  work  of  reform 
committed  wholly  to  themselves,  and  that  for  the  very  purpose  of 
mocking  or.r  liopes,  and  frustrating  our  designs.  And  i\ni  Government 
'^f  this  country,  he  feared,  was  too  much  disposed  to  yield  to  their  wish, 
ana  ^.^  leave  ll>e  interests  of  the  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  As- 
semblies ;  snd  yet  no  man  who  had  at  all  attended  to  their  past  conduct 
could  supj)oso  that  these  Assemblies  had  any  other  purpose  in  view  than 
that  assigned  to  them — delay.  For  it  was  not  that  they  agreed  with  us, 
as  to  the  object  we  had  in  view,  but  only  differed  as  to  the  means  of 
carrying  il  into  etlect.  But  they  now  plainly  told  us,  that  they  disap- 
proved alike  both  of  the  end  at  which  we  aimed,  and  of  the  way  by  which 
we  sought  to  attain  it.  That  end,  they  affirmed,  would  be  ruinous  to  their 
interests.  Could  we  tlien  hope  that  they  would  be  willing  to  adopt  the 
means  by  which  that  end  was  to  be  accomplished  ?  Could  any  course 
be  more  opposed  to  common  sense,  than  our  continuing  thus  to  com- 
mit the  matter  to  their  management '^  This  would  be  the  height  of 
folly.  Let  us  no  longer  than  tran^f*  r  to  them  a  task  which  is  properly 
our  own.  And  let  us  engage  in  that  task,  not  as  a  matter  of  feeling 
merely,  but  of  duty  ^nd  of  conscience.  Feeling  was  but  a  weak  power 
when  opposed  by  self-interest.  Let  us  then  not  trust  to  that  feeling 
which,  arising  from  the  mere  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  might  evaporate 
into  indifference  ;  especially  wiien  the  objects  of  it  were  at  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  thousand  miles,  and  when  every  pains  were  taken  to 
deceive  and  delude  as  to  the  reality  of  those  circumstances  which  con- 
stituted the  oppression,  degradation,  and  wretchedness  of  their  state. 
We  must  act  then  not  from  feeling  merely  but  upon  princi[)le,  and  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  duty  we  owed  to  God  and  lo  man,  while  we 
used  all  th'  powers  we  possessed  to  accomplish  an  object  recommended 
to  us  alike  by  every  right  feeling  f)f  the  heart,  and  forced  upon  us  by 
every  act  of  our  reason  luid  undii  standing.  —  Lul  it  had  been  said  that 
the  negroes  were  a  happy  jicople,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  either 
for  commiserating  their  conrlilion  or  desiring  their  emancipation  ;  we 
were  even  told  that  thev  wrre  hajifuer  than  our  own  English  peasantry. 
It  was  truly  disgusting  to  listen  to  such  assertions  ; — to  hear  men  alive 
to  the  value  of  tliat  liberty  which  they  themselves  possessed,  and  which 
they  deemed  their  own  noblest  possession,  yut  conceiving  that  they  are 
guilty  of  no  crime  in  refusing  to  impart  il  to  others  !  And  when  he 
found  persons  in  high  stations,  possessing  wealth  and  rank  and  every 
outward  distinction,  maintaining  such  propositions,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that,  however  high  their  slulirm,  ih.ey  wanted  that  true  nobility  of 
soul  which  even  the  poor  negro  had  often  shewn  himself  to  be  possessed 
of; — for  he  had  often  given  the  slov.-.  and  gradual,  and  laburious 
caiiiinis  of  a  i'Hrj."  life  to  oblaii!,  0.:  Inm^e'l'  or  those  dear  lo  him,  even 
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i!ie  (rialifitd  liberty  that  was  tiijoycd  by  the  free  coloured  people  ot  that 
(oiiiitrv — in  short  to  give  all  he  possessed  to  purchase  tor  hims'lf, 
his  cluld  or  his  wife,  the  freedom  some  ali'ected  so  lightly  to  prize; 
ihus  manifesting  a  far  greater  elevation  of  mind,  and  a  truer  estimate  of 
the  value  of  liberty  tlian  the  greatest  West  India  planter  who,  prizing  the 
liberty  which  he  himself  possessed,  yet  denied  it  to  the  wretched  beings 
of  whom  he  claimed  to  be  the  master.  He  would  conclude  with  this 
single  observation,  that  should  England  proceed  as  she  had  hitherto 
done — makir.g  free  with  the  rights  and  lilierties  of  those  whom  Provi- 
dence had  placed  under  lier  protection — the  time  of  retribution  could 
not  be  far  distant;  for  she  could  not  expect  in  that  case  lliat  a  great 
and  just  God  would  continue  to  her  her  own  abused  blessings  which 
she  had  so  lon^-  enjoved  with  so  little  gratitude.  Let  us  all  then 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  in  this  cause,  with  a  deep  impression 
that  it  was  our  paramount  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  in  this  way  alone 
could  we  expect  to  attain  our  object.  Thus  acting,  however,  we  might 
humbly  hope  to  live  to  witness  the  successful  issue  of  our  labours, 
and  to  rejoice  together  in  the  final  accomplishm.ent  of  the  great  work 
of  mercy  whicii  we  had  undertaken. 

The  speech  of  the  \enerable  Chairman  was  received  throughout  with 
great  applause,  and  he  sat  down  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
audience. 

Mr.  F.  BixTox  said,  that  when  he  saw  what  numbers  were  here  col- 
lected, and  by  what  persons  he  was  surrounfled,  and  particularly  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  friends  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman,  he  could  not 
hell)  thinking  that  it  was  in  some  degree  presumpiuous  in  him  to  step 
forward  to  move  the  first  resolution.  But  his  apology  was  that  he  did 
so  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  friends  around  him,  the  men> 
bers  of  the  committee,  who  having  certain  statements  to  communii.ate 
had  selected  him  as  their  organ.  But  he  would  first  turn  to  the  meet- 
ing at  large  for  one  moment  and  congratulate  them  tliat  tie  who  had  so 
long  been  the  leader  and  chieftain  of  our  cause  still  continued  to  cheer 
us  with  his  presence  and  to  aid  us  with  his  counsel.  And  that  tiiis  day, 
from  those  lips  which  had  so  frequently  and  so  powerfully  pleatleil  the 
cause  of  atflicted  Africa,  we  had  heard  a  noble,  urgent,  and  he  was  sure, 
welcome  exhortation  to  proceed  forward  with  energy,  and  manfully  and 
resolutely  to  encounter  and  resist  all  opposition,  as  the  sure  and  only 
means  of  final  success  in  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
But  if  there  was  eloquence  in  the  language  he  employed,  there  was 
elocpience  of  a  higher  order  still,  eloijuence  more  heart-stirring  and 
emphatic,  in  the  recollection,  that  we  saw  him  presiding  among  us  who  for 
tuenty  years  had  fought  that  battle  of  humanity  and  justice  which  had 
ended  at  last  in  the  deliverance  of  Africa  from  British  rapine,  and  in  the 
deliverance  of  England  from  the  foulest  stain — the  t)lackest  crime  that 
had  ever  tarnished  the  reputation  of  any  country.  Now  then,  let  us 
uiitler  his  auspices  proceed  with  confidence,  trusting  that  our  worthy 
Chairman  might  yet  live  to  complete  what  he  had  begun.  The  time 
had  now  arrived  in  which  it  had-  become  necessary  to  speak  and  act 
with  energy  and  decision.  We  had  hitherto  been  restrained,  perhaps 
'•JO  much  restrained,  by  the  hope — slender  and  furlorn  as  that  hope  had 
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always  been  in  his  mind, — that  the  planters  would  awaken,  if  not  to  a 
sense  of  justice  and  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  negroes,  at  least  tliat  they 
would  awaken  to  a  sense  of  their  own  interest  as  connected  with  this 
subject.  On  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  year  1823,  just  that  day  seven 
years,  this  (juestion  had  come  under  discussion,  and  Government  on 
that  occasion,  chose  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  to  give  a 
solemn  pledge  that  such  measures  would  be  pursued  as  should  ensure  to 
the  negro  population  a  participation  in  the  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  were  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  Majestv's  subjects.  This 
purpose  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  there  it  was  ap- 
proved— to  the  House  of  Lords  and  there  it  was  approved — to  the  We«t 
India  Interest  in  this  country  and  by  ihem  also  it  was  approved — to  the 
English  nation  in  general,  and  it  was  superHuous  to  say  witli  what  joy  it 
was  hailed  by  tliem.  Was  it  too  much  then  to  have  expected  that  a  plan 
so  just,  so  reasonable,  and  so  moderate  that  the  West  Indians  them- 
selves did  not  venture  to  advance  any  objection  to  it — was  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  it  should  have  been  received  with  decent 
compliance,  if  not  with  cordiality,  on  the  part  of  the  colonists'  But 
what  had  been  done,  and  what  answer  had  been  returned  by  the 
Colonial  Assemblits  '.  They  told  us  from  Jamaica,  "  we  have  already 
done  the  utmost  that  is  possible  for  our  slaves — we  have  made 
them  the  happiest  and  the  most  comfortable  peasantry  in  the  world, 
and  we  can  do  no  more."  And  even  the  little  Island  of  Tobago,  ad- 
dressing the  imperial  power  of  Great  Britain,  scrupled  not  to  declare, 
"  here  is  our  idtimatum,  nothing  shall  induce  us  to  proceed  one  step 
further."'  Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  answers  in  words  which 
the  colonies  conveyed  to  England  on  this  subject.  But  they  had  sent  a 
more  intelligilile  answer  in  their  actions — in  what  they  had  done  and  in 
what  they  had  refused  to  do.  Let  us  look  for  example  to  what  Mr. 
Canning  said  should  be  done  in  the  Colonies. — In  the  first  place  it  was 
directed  that  tlie  shocking  and  unseemly  practice  of  chastising  females 
with  the  whip  shuuld  be  entirely  abolished,  and  this  Mr.  Canning 
designated  as  a  first  step  from  barb.irism  to  civilization.  But  had 
that  first  step  been  taken  by  the  Colonial  assemblies  ?  Look  at  that 
of  Jamaica  and  what  was  its  answer  ?  No  man  was  there  found  so 
wild  and  enthusiastic  as  even  to  dream  of  making  such  a  proposition 
in  the  Colonial  Assembly  ;  but  at  last  one  member,  less  timid  or  more 
humane  than  his  associates,  did  venture  to  jiropose,  not  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  females  by  flogging,  but  that  when  inflicted  it 
should  be  infiicted  clceently.  And  upon  this  strange  proposition  that 
females  should  henceforward  be  flogged  with  the  cart-whip  not 
indecently  but  decently,  the  votes  being  taken,  it  was  in  effect  resolved 
by  two  to  one  (28  to  12)  that  they  should  continue  to  be  flogged 
indecently. — Another  of  the  material  propositions  which  Mr.  Canning 
recommended  was  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  whip  when  applied  to  the 
slaves  generally  as  a  stimulus  to  labour  in  the  field,  a  practice  which 
Mr.  Canning  called  a  wanton  and  degrading  act  of  cruelty  that 
placed  the  Negro  on  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  This  too  was 
refused  by  the  Jamaica  and  other  Colonial  Assemblies. — It  was  further 
proposed  to  restrict  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  master  as  to  the  extent 
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of  punishment  ho  Bhould  have  the  power  of  inflicting'.  Bui  what  at 
iliis  vc-iy  hour  was  the  L\w  of  Jamaica  on  that  subject?  It  was  this, 
that  it  should  bu  in  the  power  of  he  knew  not  how  many  parties- 
owners,  attorneys,  managers,  overseers,  workliouse-keopers,  gaolers  and 
others,  to  iuHict  on  any  slave,  man,  woman  or  child,  39  lashes  of  that 
cart-wliip  of  which  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Barrett  a  planter,  and  one  of 
their  own  body,  on  that  very  occasion,  that  39  lashes  of  it  were  equal 
in  severity  to  oOD  lashes  with  the  cat-o'-nine  tails. — Another  point 
urged  on  the  As>cinblies  was  the  instruction  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  They  professed  to  accede  to  its  expediency.  But  then 
time  was  necessary  in  order  to  instruction  being  communicated,  and 
here  arose  the  dirticnlty;  fur  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  on  Monday 
morning  to  the  last  ray  of  light  on  .Saturday  evening  it  was  alleged 
that  the  slave's  time  belonged  to  his  master,  and  it  wis  impossible  any 
of  that  time  could  be  given  to  instruction.  But  still  it  might  be  given 
after  the  close  of  the  day,  and  after  the  master's  work  was  rinished. 
\o,  that,  it  was  alleged,  would  be  an  undue  encroachment  on  the  time 
u['  the  slave,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  forbid  any  one  from  conveying 
instruction  after  the  night  fell.  But  then  it  might  be  given  on  the  Sab- 
bath. The  .Sabbath  however  was  the  market  day,  and  the  day  for 
cultivating  their  provisiun  grounds.  Mr.  Canning  had  proposed  to 
obviate  this  didiculty  by  giving  the  slaves  a  day  in  lieu  of  the  Sabbath 
tor  these  purposes.  This  proposition  had  not  been  acceded  to,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  law  had  been  passed  actually  fixing  the  forenoon  of  the 
.Sunday  as  the  legal  public  market  day  of  the  Island. — Another  point 
urged  upon  tliem  v.as,  that  the  Xegro  should  be  entitled  to  purchase 
his  own  tVeedom  or  tliat  of  his  family  by  paying  the  full  market  price 
for  it.  This  also  had  been  refused,  though  it  was,  it  might  be  thought, 
a  most  reasonable  and  moderate  proposition.  Was  it  possible,  indeed, 
to  devise  any  scheme  of  enfranchisement,  the  progress  of  which  should 
be  more  slow  and  gradual  than  a  scheme  which  depended  on  the  ability 
of  tiiese  poor  creatures  to  save  out  of  their  small  earnings,  by  denying 
themselves  every  gratification,  a  sum  adequate  to  the  honourable  and 
elevated  object  of  emancipating  themselves,  or  their  wives,  or  their 
children.  But  even  this  moderate  proposition  had  proved  too  much  for 
the  planters,  and  against  it  more  than  against  any  other,  had  their 
voice  been  raised. — He  had  now  shewn  what  their  answer  had  been 
m  words ;  lie  had  also  shewn  the  still  more  explicit  and  intelligible 
answer — that  which  more  truly  and  certainly  disclosed  the  real  inten- 
tions of  the  West  Indians — which  had  been  conveyed  in  their  aclions. 
Demerara  had  sent  a  very  explicit  answer  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Crown  in  the  murder  of  the  Christipn  Missionary  Smith  ;  —  Bar- 
badoes,  in  the  demolition  of  the  Methodist  chapel  ; — Berbice,  in  the 
w^ell  known  and  harrowing  Reports  of  the  Fiscal  of  the  Colony  ; — and 
the  Bahamas,  in  Uiat  most  atrocious  act  of  cruelty  and  outrage  perpe- 
trated by  the  Mosses.  Not  that  we  find  this  last  answer  merely  in  the 
circumstance  that  a  wretched  female  slave  was  punished  with  a  cruel 
imprisonment  in  the  stocks  for  seventeen  days  successively,  and  re- 
peatedly rlogged  during  that  period  ;  nor  that  Cayenne  pepper  was 
rubbed  into  l*^"-  eves  to  increase  her  torments;    nor  even  in  the  further 
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tact  that  this  poor  suH'eier  had  died  in  consequence  of  these  inhuman 
inflictions  ;  but  we  find  it  above  all  in  the  petition  presented  to  His 
Majesty's  Government,  sanctioned  and  recommended  by  the  Governor, 
and  signed  by  all  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Colony,  entreating 
that  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  imposed  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moss,  by  whom  this  outrage  had  been  committed,  should  be  remitted 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Government  with  the  feelings 
of  the  white  community. — From  Jamaica  we  have  also  had  a  very  clear 
and  intelligible  answer  in  those  pretended  plots  and  fabricated  re- 
bellions which  had  been  brought  to  light  and  denounced  in  Parlia- 
ment by  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Denman  then  present,  and  who  had 
extorted  from  an  unwilling  Parliament  a  unanimous  sentence,  repro- 
bating the  conduct  of  the  local  authorities.  Another  answer  we  had 
had  in  their  unjust  and  oppressive  deportation  of  free  people  of  colour. 
And  at  this  moment  they  were  supplying  another  answer  in  the  perse- 
cutions raised  against  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  Negroes,  to  which 
one  of  them  had  already  fallen  a  victim,  while  another  had  returned 
to  this  country  with  his  constitution  shattered  by  the  severities  he 
had  endured.  But  we  had  cause  to  thank  God  that  these  atrocities 
had  not  quenched  the  zeal  either  of  the  Missionary  bodies  in  this 
country,  who  were  determined  to  persevere  ;  or  of  the  Missionaries 
themselves  who  were  also  resolutely  determined  to  go  on,  and  if  it  must 
be  so,  to  become  martyrs  in  the  cause. — Such  then  were  some  of  the 
answers  that  had  been  "received  both  in  words  and  in  actions  from  the 
Colonists,  and  now  therefore  >ve  were  brought  not  voluntarily  but  of 
necessity  to  this  point- -Shall  we  abandon  the  cause  of  the  helpless 
Negroes;  shall  we,  bound  as  we  are  to  extend  protection  to  them, 
shall  we  leave  them  to  the  well  tried  mercy  of  the  planters; — or  shall 
we  strike  at  slavery  itself,  the  root  of  all  these  evils?  But  it  had  been 
said  and  frequently  repeated,  that  little  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  our 
representations;  first,  because  we  did  not  understand  the  true  state  of 
things  in  the  West  Indies  ; — and  secondly,  because  we  were  enthusia'^ts. 
Enthusiasts  undoubtedly  we  were,  in  so  far  as  we  regarded  the  Negro 
as  a  man,  snd  being  a  man  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
beast.  Enthusiasts  too  we  were,  in  so  far  as  we  were  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving that  because  he  wore  the  complexion  which  nature  had  given 
him,  he  ought  therefore  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  doomed  to  be 
the  slave  of  a  tyrant  of  a  difi'erent  complexion.  But  before  we 
proceeded  farther  in  this  question  it  did  seem  important  that  we 
should  cautiously  ascertain  whether  the  right  to  the  disposal  of  his 
own  person  was  with  the  planter  or  with  the  Negro  himself;  in 
other  words,  whether  in  point  of  fact  the  negro  were  a  man  or  a  thing? 
If  he  were  a  thing,  to  which  the  planters  had  a  rightful  title,  w^e  should 
at  once  go  all  lengths  in  asserting  tlieir  claims.  But  if  we  came  to  thfe 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  a  thing  but  a  man,  a  man  endowed  by  the 
Almighty  with  the  unalienable  rights  of  human  nature,  then  must  we 
endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  to  restore  to  him  those  rights 
which  God  had  granted  to  him,  and  which  only  the  cruelly  and  injus- 
tice of  his  fellow  man  had  taken  from  him.  Whence  then,  might 
it  not  be  asked,  did  the  West  Indians  derivf  thfir  title  '     Wa^  it  from 
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iialurc  '      Nu  iiuii  vvuuliJ   bay  thul  afult   men   fia-J   i  ii-ilurj.!    ^r   iiihe- 
riiil  right  lo  ihe  bodies  of  Hack  men.     Such  a  pretcQiion  Lad.  indeed, 
Ixxii  forinerly  set  up,  and  il  had  tven  been  dsserced.  ihii  the  slavery  of 
the  nc^'roos  was  a  part,  an  imprescriptible   part  of  i:.e   bir±. right  of 
West  Indians  ;   but  such  a  doctrine,  he  believed,  Aculd  Lot  be   pro- 
pounded now.   Was  it  then,  from  rehgion  that  they  dc.-^ved  ir.cir  ri^ht  ? 
Some   forty   years  ago,  indeed,  there  was  a  body  of  theologians  who 
naade  the  strange  discovery,  that  slavery  was  recommended,  and  even 
enjoined  in  scripture  ;  and  assuming,  moreover,  that  the  x\zZJQti  were 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  they  deemed  it  an  act  of  impielv  to  interfere 
with  the  arrangements  of  Providence.      But  this  opinion  alsc-  was  too 
absurd  and  extravagant  to  find  many  advocates  now.     .Siiii  .t  must  be 
admitted,  that  there   was  a  foundation   for  the  ri_'ht  claimed  by  the 
planters,  but  it  was  to  be  found  only  in  the  slave  uade.     Thence,  and 
thence  alone,  was  the  title  under  which  thev  claimed  to  be  derived. 
And  what  was  this  slave  trade  ?     .Mr.  l^itt  supplied  the  profx-r  answer 
when  he  declared,  that  "  it  was  the  most  atrocious  of  all  human  crimes, 
— that  there  was  something  in  it,  which  to  the  imagination  of  man  was 
absolutely  revolting."     And  this  was  all  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  claim  of  the  planters.     They  might  plead,  ilwas  true, — we  ravaged 
your  country — we  fired  your  village — we  murdered  your  relatives — wo 
captured  you — we  brought  you  to  the  West  Indies,  amid  the   unnum- 
Ixred  horrors  of  the  middle  passage — and  there  we  have  kept  you  in 
utter  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  wretchedness  ;  and  therefore,  yc  are 
-ours.     Such  then,  were  the  grounds  of  iheir  vaunted  rights  a:;d  titles  :  — 
robU-ry,  mas»acre,  and  murder. — Yes,  these  were  the  titk-s.  the  only 
titles  on  uhich  the  claim  of  the  NVest  Indian  was  founded.     He  should 
be  sorry,  in  [)ursuin<;  this  line  of  argument,  to  say  any  thing  which  would 
give  unnecessary  otieiice  to  the  West  Indians;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
wiis  desirable  that  we  should  see  upon  what  their  claim  rested,  as  other- 
wise, we  might  not  be  able  to  decide  whether  we  were  entided  to  break 
the  fetters  of  the  poor  negro  or  not.    Now  it  appeared  to  him  quite  ridi- 
culous and  absurd  to  argue  that  they  had  or  could  have  anv  title  what- 
ever, except  the  title  which  they  had  derived  from  the  horrors  and 
barbarities  of  the  slave  trade. — Upon  one  occasion,  an  arirument  had 
been  used   so   happily  and  appropriately  upon  this  point,  bv  a  negro, 
that,  with  the  permission  of  the  meeting,  he  would  just  state' the  case; 
as   the  (juesliou  was  thus   brought   within   a   short  compass,  and  an 
answer  given  in  a  few  words,  to  the  pretensions  of  the  West  Indians. 
In  Philadelphia  a  free  man   of  colour  was  suspected  of  h.avmg  stolen 
goods  in  his  possession,  and  when  cited  and  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
he  candidly  confessed  it.    "  Indeed  I  have  got  tlie  knife  and  corkscrew," 
said  he,  "  I  bought  thein  from  Tom  knowing  that  he  stole  them  ;   but  I 
paid  him   honestly  for  them."     "  Indeed  !"  said  the  magistrate,  "  you 
buy  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  and  yet  you  say,  you  pay 
for  them  honestly  ;  we  will  teach  you   better  justice  than  that : — you 
must  be  dogged.     Do  you  not  know  that  the  purchaser  of  stolen  pro- 
perty, knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  is  just  as  criminal  as  the  thief  himself ?" 
*'  But  do  you   flog  every  buyer  of  stolen  t^oods  ?"  said  the  accused. 
"  Undoubtedly,  if  he  is  convicted,"  answered  the  judirc.     "  There  is 
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Tom's  master!  catch  him  constable!  he  bought  Tom,  knowing  him  to 
be  stolen,  as  I  bought  the  knife  and  the  corkscrew  ;  and  tlic  only 
difference  between  his  purchase  and  mine  is,  that  Tom  was  stolen  from 
his  father  and  mother,  whereas  the  knife  and  corkscrew  that  Tom  stole 
had  no  father  and  mother." 

And  now  as  to  the  question  what  we  ought  to  do. — We  ought,  he 
thought,  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of  slavery.  He  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
parage any  efforts  that  might  be  made  for  its  mitigation,  though 
he  had  never  expected  much  from  them.  But  now  when  we  saw  what 
the  West  Indians  had  done,  or  rather,  what  they  had  not  done,  was  not 
the  dictum  of  Mr.  Burke  perfectly  verified,  "  It  is  all  arrant  trifling,  it  is 
destitute  of  any  executory  principle."  And  even  if  it  were  otherwise, 
and  if  the  West  Indians  had  proceeded  with  zeal  and  efficiency,  in  ame- 
liorating slavery,  still  that  state  of  being  in  its  fairest  forms  must  be  a 
system  full  of  horror,  and  full  of  evil.  We  might  prescribe  the  quantity 
of  the  slave's  food,  or  of  his  labour;  we  might  limit  the  number  of  his 
lashes,  and  adopt  other  fair-seeming  regulations  ;  but  when  we  had 
passed  laws,  and  when  those  laws  being  infringed,  the  negro  applying 
for  redress  had  convicted  his  master  of  the  crime  of  violating  them,  yet 
that  negro  would  nevertheless,  be  restored  to  his  convicted  master, 
exasperated  by  the  very  appeal  made  to  the  law,  and  holding  in  his 
hands,  in  that  cartwhip  which  constituted  the  essence  of  slavery,  a 
tremendous  power  of  retaliation.  So  little,  indeed,  was  he  disposed 
to  rely  upon  mere  ameliorations  to  any  extent  which  might  be  proposed 
by  those  who  wished  to  uphold  the  system,  that  were  they  even  to 
adopt  all  the  measures  suggested  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  yet  to  strike 
out  that  clause  in  his  Resolutions  which  engaged  to  raise  the  slaves 
to  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  were  enjoyed 
by  other  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
reject  the  scheme  without  reserve  or  hesitation.  The  West  Indians, 
indeed,  had  asserted  again  and  again  that  the  negro  was  in  such  a  state 
of  moral  and  mental  darkness  that  he  was  unfit  for  freedom.  But 
granting  this  to  be  so,  what  could  be  so  decisive,  what  reproach 
against  sbvery  could  be  so  pointed  as  this,  that  its  victims  were  thereby 
unfitted  for  the  common  rights,  and  duties,  and  enjoyments  of  huma- 
nity? Granting  it  to  be  so,  and  that  the  parents  were  unfit  for  immediate 
liberation,  yet  the  infant  or  unborn  children  were  not  as  yet  so  contami- 
nated by  slavery;  they  were  not  yet  so  under  the  influence  of  that  fell 
destroyer,  as  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  inflict  upon  them  the  penal- 
ties of  that  horrid  system,  a  system  which  never  failed  to  pollute  and  cor- 
rupt its  victims,  and  to  destroy  the  energies  and  faculties  of  all  who 
were  subjected  to  its  malign  dominion.  One  of  the  first  things,  therefore, 
that  we  had  to  do  was  to  aim  at  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  cutting  off 
that  supply  of  fresh  subjects  which  it  was  continually  receiving.  We 
ought,  therefore,  this  day,  ere  we  separated,  to  give  some  pledge  that 
we  would  strike  a  blow  towards  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by  at  least  ar- 
resting its  further  progress.  Nothing  less  than  this  ought,  and  he  was 
certain,  that  nothing  less  than  this  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  he 
was  addressing.  It  was  true  there  were  difficulties  in  such  a  measure  ; 
but  it  was  murh  less  difficult  to  prepare  ihe  infant  for  freedom  than  Uvi 
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slavery.  Kven  it'  Icl't  to  nature  and  [)roviclciico,  mucli  would  be  ;^aHied. 
There  wore  multitudes  in  this  wide  world  wliu  had  no  advanta<;es  but 
that  lliey  were  Tree  born,  and  were  free  men.  But  it'  besides  this,  yoii 
pave  them  instruction,  you  prepared  them  tor  society — and  it"  you  gave 
tliem  reliijion,  you  laid  the  foundation  of  their  happiness  and  of  vour 
security.  But  the  process  by  which  children  were  matured  into  slaves 
was  much  more  ditKcult  and  laborious.  Blows,  and  stripes,  and  hard 
usage  must  be  inflicted  and  repeated  year  after  year,  ere  the  spirit  of  a 
man  was  sutHciently  depressed  within  him,  and  before  that  unnatural 
and  shameful  tamcness  was  tbrmed,  which  was  ihe  character  and  quality 
ot  the  slave.  The  infant,  then,  could  be  prepared  for  freedom  much 
more  easily  than  he  could  for  slavery.  And  if  it  were  asked  how  we 
were  to  deal  with  the  planters?  he  should  say,  that  we  should  deal  with 
them  honestly  and  justly.  But  then  they  cuuld  have  no  claim  upon  the 
negro,  and  if  compensation  were  to  be  made,  the  compensation  was 
due  from  them  to  the  negro — compensation  for  evils  without  number, 
and  for  years  of  unrewarded  toil.  But  it  was  said,  the  planters  had 
a  just  claim  upon  their  accomplice  in  iniquity,  the  British  Govern- 
ment :  be  it  so.  And  if  the  happy  day  were  to  arrive  when  we  should, 
in  conjunction  with  them  enter  into  the  consideration  of  plans  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  we  should  all  be  found,  he  was  persuaded,  hardly 
more  anxious  tor  giving  liberty  to  the  slave,  than  that  a  full  and  liberal 
measure  of  justice  should  be  alforded  to  his  master.  This  speech  was 
received  throiighcjut  with  great  applause.  x\t  the  close  of  it,  Mr. 
Buxton  moved  the  following  resolution:— 

"  That  on  the  1.5th  of  .May,  I82:j,  Parliament,  l)y  its  unanimous  Re- 
solutions, recognised  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  the  duty  of  providin^^  for 
its  ultnnate  extinction  ;  and  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  then  undertook 
to  carry  those  liesoiutions  into  effect. 

■'  That  althoutrh  during  the  seven  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the 
Colonial  Legislatures  have  persisted  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Re- 
solutions of  Parliament,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Government, 
supported  by  the  voice  of  the  British  nation,  yet  hitherto,  the  measures 
proper  for  giving  etlect  to  them  have  not  been  adopted. 

"  That  even  in  the  Colonies  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the  Crown,  the 
orders  in  Council  issued  on  the  subject,  including  the  late  revised  and 
consolidated  order  of  the  2(1  of  February  last,  fall  far  short  of  theOtficial 
and  Parliamentary  {)ledges  of  1823;  and  though  containing  several 
important  and  salutary  provisions,  yet  aH'ord  no  adequate  means  for  the 
final  extinction  of  Slavery,  or  even  for  its  effectual  mitigation. 

"  That  while  those  pledges  have  thus  remained  unt'ultilled,  the  West 
India  body  in  this  .country,  setting  at  nought  the  wishes  of  the  British 
people,  have  not  scrupled  to  declare  by  their  standing  Committee,  that 
they  make  common  cause  with  the  local  legislatures  in  the  course  they 
have  pursued,  and  more  particularly  in  rejecting  all  idea  of  compulsory 
manumission  ;  thus  plainly  avowing  that  it  is  their  pur{)Ose  and  intention 
that  Slavery  shall  be  perpetual,  and  thus  also  contirming  the  Colonial 
Assemblies  in  their  contumacy,  and  makin^anv  eti'ective  reform  on  their 
part  still  more  hopeless  than  iH-forc. 

"That  under  these  circumstances  of  disap{)ointment,  and  recognising 
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ihe  incurable  injustice,  as  well  as  the  inhumanity  and  impolicy  of  Sla- 
very ;  its  direct  hostility  to  every  cherished  principle  ot  the  British  Con- 
stitution, and  its  utter  rcpup;nance  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion,  the  Meetiiio;  take  this  occasion  to  declare  anew 
their  unalterable  determination  to  leave  no  proper  and  practicable  means 
unattempted  for  eflecting,  at  the  earliest  period,  its  entire  abolition 
throughout  the  British  dominions." 

Lord  RIiLTON  on  rising  to  second  this  resolution  was  received  with 
great  applause.     It  gave  him,  he  said,  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  have 
been  requested  to  second  the  resolution  which   had  been  moved  by  his 
honourable  friend,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to  him  to  contain  proposi- 
tions consistent  with  truth;  and  to  declare  objects,  the  furtherance  of 
which  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  empire  to  for- 
ward to  the  utmost  of  his  power.     It  stated   the  utter  repugnance  of 
slavery  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.     And  he 
would  beg  those  present  to  ask  themselves,  whether  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  while  slavery  chained  down  the  minds  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  those  who  inhabited   our  West  Indian  colonies,  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Christianity  could  make  progress  among  them.    Christianity 
was  a  religion  of  liberty.     It  was  a  religion  which  inculcated  upoa  those 
who  had  power  in  their  hands,  to  use  that  power  in  a  manner  which 
was  consistent  with  the   rights  of  all  who  were  subject  to  their  sway. 
And  therefore  it  was,  that  we  should  take  effectual  measures  that  every 
man,  in  whatever  situation  he  might  be  placed,  should  not  be  prevented 
from  making  use  of  those  mental  faculties  with  which  his  Creator  had 
endowed  him  for  the  noblest  purposes.     But  could  ii  be  supposed  that 
when  men  were  in  a  state  of  slavery ,  and  while  their  bodies  were  chained  to 
the  earth,  they  could  erect  their  minds  to  heaven,  and  take  those  high 
and   elevating  views  of  things  which  it  was  the  duty  of  man  to  take. 
But  slavery  was  not  only  inconsistent  w  ith  the  true  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  who  were  the  possessors  of  slaves,  but  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  reception  of  Christianity  by  those  who  were  placed  in 
that  abject  state.     And  it  was  because  he  took  this  view  of  the  matter, 
that,   without  enlarging  upon  the  subject — for,  indeed,  it  was  not  his 
intention  when  he  came  here,  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  day — he  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seconding  such   a  pro- 
position as  this,  which  looked  to  the  utter  extinction  of  slavery  as  the 
consummation  of  those  measures  which  his  hon.  and  excellent  friend  in 
the  chair  had  commenced  by  making  an  attack  upon   the  slave  trade  ; 
and  the  final  accomplishment  of  which,  notwithstanding  what  had  been 
alleged  to  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  sure  was  the  ultimate  object  he 
always  had  in  view.     He  did  not  allude  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending his  honourable  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  from  the  imputation  of 
inconsistency,  because  now,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  he  urged 
and  claimed  the  extinction  of  slavery  ;  as  if  that  were  inconsistent  with 
his  having  urged  and  successfully  claimed,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life — the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade.    His  honourable  friend  needed 
no  defence  on  that  ground — but  he  was  induced,  while  speaking,  to  al- 
lude to  it  in  consequence  of  an  attack  to  that  cHecl  which  had  this 
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very  day  appeared  in  the  Times  Newspaper,  and  which  he  deemed  to 
bo  as  futile  as  it  was  unjust. 

The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Buxton  was  then  put  and  carried  una- 
luniously. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Macailay.  Before  he  adverted  to  the  motion  he  was 
about  to  propose,  he  thought  it  but  fair,  in  reference  to  the  article  in 
the  Times  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down — to 
say  that  it  was  inserted  as  an  advertisement,  with  the  word  "  advertise- 
ment" prefixed  to  it. — With  respect  to  the  resolution  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  it  was  a  resolution  upon  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  say 
but  little  in  the  way  either  of  exposition  or  defence.  It  was  a  resolu- 
tion that  expressed  disapprobation  of  those  laws  by  which  peculiar 
protection  was  i::iven  to  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  And  whatever 
arguments  the  West  Indians  might  have  had  recourse  to  with  respect 
to  other  parts  of  their  case,  here  they  had  nothing  of  argument  to  pro- 
duce. All  their  ordinary  topics  must  fail  them  here.  A  claim,  indeed,  had 
been  set  up  by  the  West  Indians,  and  it  had  been  repeated  by  some  of 
their  hireling  writers  in  this  country,  to  exemption  from  the  supreme 
legislative  control  of  the  British  empire.  Their  revered  Chairman,  who 
entered  into  public  life  in  opposition  to  that  policy  which  deprived  us 
of  America,  would  confirm  him  in  the  assertion,  that  none  of  those 
eminent  men  who  objected  to  the  principle  of  taxing  the  colonies,  ever 
extended  that  principle  further,  or  considered  the  English  legislature 
to  be  excluded  from  making  laws  for  their  government  on  points  distinct 
from  taxation.  Neither  Chatham,  nor  Burke,  nor  Fox,  nor  anv  of  those 
eminent  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  taxing  the  colonies; 
not  even  the  American  legislators  themselves  ;  not  even  Dr.  Franklin; 
ever  questioned  the  power  of  parliament  to  enact  laws  for  their  general 
government.  But  fortunately  this  pretension,  absurd  and  untenable  as 
it  was,  could  not  be  pleaded  against  the  resolution  which  he  should 
have  now  the  honour  of  proposing;  for  even  those  colonies  which  had 
denied  to  Britain  the  general  right  of  legislating  for  them,  had  never 
denied  her  power  to  fix  the  duties  which  should  be  paid  in  British 
ports.  In  respect  to  their  claims  of  vested  rights  and  property,  as  well 
as  to  the  principle  of  compensation,  his  opinion  fully  agreed  with  that  of 
his  honourable  friend  Mr.  Buxton,  who  opened  the  discussion.  But  in 
whatever  sense  and  with  whatever  modifications  he  might  be  intlined  to 
admit  the  claim  of  the  West  Indian  planters  as  just,  that  claim,  whe- 
ther admitted  or  denied,  could  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  tell  against 
the  resolution  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Property  in  a  peculiar 
commercial  protection  was  an  absurdity  which  no  one  would  ever  dream 
of  advancing.  A  protection  like  this  could  be  recognised  merely  as 
a  matter  of  favour.  And  on  what  principle  of  sound  policy  could  it 
be  contended  that  we  were  under  any  obligation  to  extend  peculiar 
favour  to  those  dependencies  which  had  been  distinguished  by  peculiar 
insolence  and  insubordination  ? — or  that  a  species  of  protection,  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen,  ought 
scarcely  ever  to  be  vouchsafed  even  for  objects  unquestionably  good — 
should  be  extended  to  a  system  which  exceeded  all  others  in  its  i'ross  vio- 
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lalion  of  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  obhgations  of  morality  ?    The 
only  objection,  worthy  of  an  answer,  he  had  ever  heard  of,  to  the  placing 
of  colonial  produce  on  the  same  footing  as  the  produce  of  free  labour, 
was   this — that  by  diminishing  the  demand  for  the  produce   of  slave 
labour,    we  should  injure  the  slaves  ; — because  the  proprietor  being 
less  able  to  afford  the  slave  the  comforts  of  life,  his  condition,  instead 
of  being  bettered,  would  be  made  worse.      Now  the  fact  told  distinctly 
against  this  reasoning.     We  saw  in  every  part  of  the  West  Indies  that 
there  was  an  inverse  proportion  between  the  productiveness  of  the  cul- 
tivation which  was  carried  on,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  slave. 
It  was  too  well  known,  indeed,  that  even  in  the  parts  of  the  West  In- 
dies most  favourable  to  the  slave,  the  state  of  things  was  bad  enough. 
But  in  the  Bahamas,  by  much  the  poorest  of  all  our  colonies,  and  from 
which  there  was  no  export  of  sugar,  the  slaves  nevertheless  did  much 
more    than    keep  up   their  population  ; — a   sure   proof   that,   however 
bad  the  state  of  slavery  in  those  islands  migiit  be,  it  still  stopped  far 
short  of  what  it  appeared   to   be  in  some  of  the  other  colonies.     In 
Trinidad   and   Demerara  where   the   export  of  sugar,  (that   article   of 
colonial  produce  which  enjoyed  most  of  peculiar  advantage,)  was  great- 
est   in    proportion    to    the    slave    population,     thai    population    was 
decreasing  with  a  frightful    rapidity.      And  this  principle  which  was 
thus  proved  true  by  experience,  was  one  which  was  coincident  with  the 
nature   of  the   case.     Those  who  held  an  opposite  opinion  were  misled 
by  an  obvious  fallacy.      They  reasoned  from  the  plienomena  of  a  state 
of  liberty   to  the  phenomena  of  a  state  of  slavery.     There    could  be 
no  doubt  that  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other  well-governed  coun- 
try, the   same  causes  which  tended  to  enrich  the  capitalist  tended  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  labourer.     A  great  increase  in  the  demand  for 
manufactures  would  better  the  condition  of  the  people  at  Manchester 
— an  increased  demand  for  cutlery  would  benefit  those  at  Sheffield.  And 
the  false  inference  was,  that  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  sugar 
would  necessarily  raise  the  condition   of  the  working  classes  in  the 
West  Indies,     To  illustrate   this  point,  he   would  refer  the  meeting, 
although  it  might  appear  a  homely  illustration,  to  the  case  of  a  general 
election.     All  wlio  ever  witnessed  such  an  event,  knew  that  it  produced 
a  great  demand  for  the  means  of  conveyance  along  all  the  great  roads; 
and  the  effects  of  this   demand  were  very  clearly  discernible.      It  was 
beneficial  to  the  innkeeper,  and  to  all  whom  he  employed — to  the  post- 
boys— the  stable-boys— the  coachmaker  and  the  harness-maker,  and  all 
who  worked  for  them.     Every  person  who  was  at  liberty  to  make  his 
own  terms  ;  every  person  who  could  say,  "  I  will  work  if  you  pay  me  at 
such  a  rate,"  profiled  largely.     But,  was  the  post-horse  a  gainer?     It 
was  clear  that  the  post-horse  would  be  a  gainer  if  he  were  in  the  same 
condition  with  the  parties  ca[)able   of  contracting  ;    and,   if  when  he 
found  that  the  labour  imposed  on  him  was  too  much,  he  could  lie  down 
on  his  straw,  and  positively  refuse  to  move.     But  the  post-horse  was 
called  out,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his  willingness;  and  Justin  pro- 
})ortion  to  the  increased  demand  for  conveyances,  and  the  consetiuent 
increase  in  the  master's  profits,  was  the  toil  and  misery  of  the  post-horse. 
This   reasoning:  which   applied  so  accurately  to  the  post-horse,  ap]ilie(l 
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with  the  same  force  to  the  equally  miserable  drudge  of  llie  West;  to 
the  human  beast  of  burden — to  a  beast  of  burden  formed  after  the  image 
of  Ciod  !  This,  this  had  been  the  curse  of  slavery  from  the  beginning, 
and  it  would  be  so  to  the  end  ; — to  convert  to  poison  all  that  served 
for  enjoyment  ;  to  draw  pain  out  of  every  thing  which  should  yield 
pleasure  ;  to  draw  death  out  of  what  should  sustain  life  ;  and  to  turn 
into  plagues  those  sources  of  human  happiness  and  comfort,  the  exu- 
berance of  nature,  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  ! — There  was  another  subject  coimccled  with  this,  although  at  first 
sight  it  might  appear  remote  from  it,  and  to  which,  for  a  few  moments, 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  He  meant  the  condi- 
tion of  the  free  black  and  coloured  j)opulation  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
point  resembled  that  of  which  he  had  been  already  sp'.^aking,  in  that 
neither  in  the  one,  nor  in  the  other  case,  could  any  of  those  arguments 
about  vested  rights  and  rights  of  property,  be  brought  forward  against  us 
which  were  so  currently  used  by  our  o[)ponents.  The  whites  had  no  vested 
right  in  the  degradation  of  the  free  black.  The  free  black  was  not  his 
property  ;  the  colour  of  his  skin,  the  only  difference  between  them, 
did  not  constitute  him  such! — He  was  no  friend  to  religious  distinc- 
tions, though  for  these  there  were  wfll-meaning  advocates;  but  that 
one  man  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  inferior  to  another,  solely  for 
the  colour  of  his  skin,  was  indeed  the  very  height  of  absurdity,  and 
could  not  find,  he  was  sure,  an  advocate  in  a  I,ondon  assembly.  Now 
the  condition  of  the  free  l)lacks  was  far  worse  in  the  West  Indies  than 
in  anv  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.  It  was,  in  short,  in  the 
very  place,  where  it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should  be  admitted  to 
the  exercise  of  ccjual  rights,  that  he  was  excluded  I'rom  ihem.  In  Eng- 
land, a  free  l)lack,  or  man  of  colour,  might  be  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
or  be  made  a  Peer,  or  a  Privy  Councillor,  or  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  if  it  j)leased  his  Majesty  so  to  appoint  him.  But,  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should 
be  admitted  to  the  possession  of  equal  rights,  they  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded. Of  late,  the  free  blacks  had  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  was  very  encouraging.  They  had  shewn  a  generous  sympathy 
with  their  enslaved  brethren,  whose  rights  to  freedom  they  had  asserted 
with  great  spirit  and  intelligence  ;  and  they  had  evinced  also  strong 
feelings  of  attachment  towards  this  country,  and  that  at  the  very  period 
when  some  of  the  colonies  were  threatening,  that  if  we  persisted  in 
pressing  our  present  measures  in  regard  to  the  slaves,  they  would  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  another  power.  But  it  was  not 
principally  for  the  sake  of  the  colonial  empire  of  England,  that  he 
wished  to  see  her  free  coloured  and  black  snljects  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  wliites  :  such  a  change  could  not  take  place  without  a 
great  alleviation  in  the  lot  of  the  slave.  The  great  ditiiculty  hitherto 
found  in  legislating  for  a  state  of  slavery  had  been  to  provide  some 
security  for  the  due  execution  of  mitigating  and  meliorating  laws.  As 
his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  I'uxton),  had  slated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke;  at 
present,  laws  matle  for  the  benetit  of  the  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  were 
wholly  destitute  of  any  "  executory  principle."  Now  this  "  executofy 
principle"    mieht   ftt    otife    l>e    found    in    the   free   rolniircd    and    black 
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population.  Belony;ing  to  the  class  of  the  master  by  situation,  and 
to  the  class  of  the  slave  by  birth,  he  could  not  but  believe,  that 
Ave  might  find  ii;  them  a  guarantee  for  those  who  were  trembling 
for  the  rights  of  properly  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  those  who 
were  zealous  in  the  cause  of  humanity  on  the  other ;  and  that  in 
various  ways  we  should  find  their  services  a  great  assistance  in  executing 
the  task  we  had  undertaken.— He  had  spoken  on  these  two  subjects,  on 
the  protecting  duties  by  which  the  colonial  slavery  was  upheld  and  en- 
couraged, and  the  condition  of  the  free  coloured  and  black  population  in 
the  slave  colonies,  because,  as  he  had  said,  they  were  topics  in  one 
respect  difierent  from  many  of  the  views  under  which  the  subject  might 
be  regarded.  -They  were  topics,  in  discussing  which  the  arguments 
arising  from  considerations  of  property,  by  which  the  West  Indians 
endeavoured  to  support  their  cause,  could  have  no  weight  whatever. 
But  much  as  he  should  certainly  rejoice,  by  these  or  any  other  means, 
to  see  mitigating  measures  carried  into  effect,  it  was  still  impossible  for 
him  to  regard  slavery,  even  in  its  fairest  and  most  mitigated  form,  as  any 
thing  else  than  a  great  moral  and  political  evil.  He  was  aware  that  it 
might  often  be  necessary  for  the  practical  statesman  to  consider  how  far 
he  was  likely  to  obtain  support  in  carrying  his  theoretical  views  into  full 
effect,  and  often  to  bring  forward  that  plan,  not  which  he  might  think 
the  best,  but  that  which  he  might  think  most  likely  to  be  successful.  It 
was  only,  perhaps,  in  speculation,  that  a  great  principle  could  be  at  once 
followed  out  to  the  whole  length  to  which  it  would  lead  us.  A  life  of 
attioii,  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  to  mankind,  must  often  be  a  life  of 
compromise.  But  on  that  very  account  was  it  the  more  necessary,  that 
we  should  have  our  eyes  fixed  on  some  great  definite  end,  to  which,  if 
we  could  not  immediately  attain,  we  might  at  least  constantly  approxi- 
mate. And  if  we  were  to  select  any  principle  on  which  the  eye  should 
always  be  fixed,  he  thought  it  should  be  this,  that  the  evils  of  slavery 
were  not  accidental,  but  essential!  We  might  indeed,  succeed  in 
making  some  difference  between  the  condition  of  one  slave  and  that  of 
another.  The  condition  of  the  serf  might  be  milder  than  that  of  the 
Helot;  the  condition  of  the  Helot  than  that  of  the  field  negro  o^ 
Jamaica,  and  the  condition  of  the  field  negro  of  Jamaica  migh^ 
possibly  be  milder  than  that  of  the  field  negro  of  Demerara  or  the 
Mauritius.  But  even  if  mild  laws  and  ameliorating  measures  could,  to  a 
certain  degree,  remove  some  of  the  accessary  evils  of  slavery  ;  if  the 
slave  could  enjoy  education,  and  protection  from  the  law,  and  could 
enter  with  security  into  those  relations  upon  which  the  virtue,  and 
order,  and  happiness  of  society  mainly  depended  ;  if  his  rights  of 
conscience  should  run  no  danger  of  being  invaded  with  mobs  like 
those  of  Barbadoes ; — if  his  life  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
such  tribunals  as  those  of  Jamaica  and  Demerara; — yet,  if  all  this 
were  done,  he  should  still  say  that  slavery,  even  where  thus  mi- 
tigated, was  still  a  great  and  terrible  curse,  of  which  society  would 
act  wisely  to  rid  itself  at  any  cost  whatever.  How  long  it  might  be 
before  the  people  and  the  le<jislature  took  up  the  question  in  the 
manner  in  which  alone  they  could  take  it  up  successfully,  he  could  not 
(\t(i(]f.     Little,  indeed,  of  happy  augury  could  be  drawn  from  the  past. 
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niul  thick  darkness  was  still  upon  ihe  future.  Seven  years  had  passed 
since  the  piibhcmind  was  high  in  expectation  ihattheevil  would  be  termi- 
nated, but  we  had  hitherto  obtained  nothing' but  a  barren  reco2:nition  of 
an  abstract  principle.  It  was  ditbcult  for  any  friend  of  humanity  to 
think  over  the  events  of  those  seven  vears — the  high  h()[)es  that  had 
been  disappointed — the  solemn  pledges  that  lay  still  unredeemed — 
without  feeling  his  heart  sink  within  him.  But  be  the  end  of  these 
thiiiiTS  what  it  might — this,  at  least,  was  in  our  power; — to  preserve  in- 
violate our  personal  tidelity  to  those  principles  of  humanity,  liberty,  and 
honour  on  which  alone  a  public  man  should  desire  to  stand,  and  with 
which  he  should  be  content  to  fall.  He  then  moved  the  following  re- 
solution : 

"  That  this  meeting  cannot  forbear  to  express  their  deep  regret,  that  a 
system  productive  of  so  much  misery  and  crime  as  Slavery  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  be,  should  not  only  be  tolerated  by  this  Christian  land,  but 
should,  bv  means  of  our  fiscal  regulations,  and  in  despite  of  the  con- 
tumacy of  the  colonies,  even  find  favour  and  encouragement  at  our 
hands ;  such  a  policy,  it  a|)pears  to  this  meetinsi;,  not  only  being  most 
injurious  to  our  national  interests,  but  tendin';;  directly  to  aggravate  and 
prolong  the  sufferings  of  ihe  slaves,  and  to  involve  this  nation  in  the 
guilt  and  shame  of  maintaining;,  at  a  heavy  expense,  a  system  which  it 
has  recognised  as  inhuman,  immoral,  and  unjust." 

Lord  Caltiiorpf,  in  seconding  the  niotion  suid  —  that  his  honourable 
friend  who  had  preceded  him,  had  reallv  left  him  so  little  to  adduce  in 
the  way  of  proof  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  course  that  had  been  pur- 
sued with  regard  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  that  he  should  say  but 
little  upon  the  immediate  object  of  the  resolution.  But  he  thought, 
that  no  man  could  have  heard  the  powerful  and  convincing  arguments 
that  were  brought  forward  by  him,  without  beinu:  fully  satisfied  that  we 
had  committed  a  serious  and  egregious  nnstake  in  applying  to  the  course 
of  conduct  likelv  to  be  pursued  by  the  \Vest  Indian  planters  towards 
their  slaves,  those  principles,  and  those  rules,  and  those  feelings  which 
happily  pervaded  this  highly  favoured  land.  The  mistake  we  had  com- 
mitted in  this  way  was  not  certainly  so  much  our  underrating  the  miseries 
of  slavery,  or  conceiving  that  any  system  of  slavery  such  as  existed  in  the 
West  Indies  could  fail  to  bring  with  it  oppression  and  degradation,  as 
our  bavins:  ever  suffered  ourselves  to  imagme  that  those  who  were  the 
owners  of  slaves,  or  who  had  been  engaged  in  administering  that  sys- 
tem;  who  had  long  bern  living  under  its  influence  and  enjoying  its 
gains,  and  were  still  existing  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  and  vitiated  by 
slavery,  ever  could  cordially,  and  with  sincerity  and  truth,  carry  into 
effect  those  measures  of  amelioration  which  were  determined  upon  by 
the  legislature  of  this  country,  pervaded  and  enforced  by  the  feelings, 
by  the  united  feelings  of  the  empire  at  large; — that  they  ever  would,  with 
the  requisite  zeal  and  diligence,  introduce  and  execute  a  set  of  measures 
the  direct  aim  and  tendency  of  which  were  to  elevate  the  negro  slave  in 
the  scale  of  being,  to  prepare  him  not  only  for  the  full  possession  of 
civil  privileges,  but  for  those  higher  and  better  privileges,  from  which, 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  his  colour  and  his  physical  disabilities,  whatever 
they  miirht  l)e,  did  nut  exclude  him.     .And   when  we  referred   to  those 
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resolutions  that  were  passed  unanimously  by  both   Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  which  the  West  India  proprietors   themselves  prolossed 
cordially  to  approve,  and  which  were  responded  to  by  the  universal 
concurrence  of  ilie  country  ;  and  compared   what  had  been  done  with 
wliat  Parliament  determined   should  be  done ;   we  might  not   unrea- 
sonably have  expected  that  the  West  Indian  proprietors  themselves  who 
had  given  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  West  India  legislatures  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  proposed  measures  of  reform,  if  they  were  to  speak  their 
sentiments,  could  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  the  result,  and 
admit  that  they  had  greatly  overrated,  in  giving  that  pled^re,  the  state  of 
feeling,  as  to  humanity  and  justice,  which  was  to  be  found  among  these 
legislatures.   Indeed  he  could  scarcely  conceive  that  any  one,  residing  in 
this  country,  should  compare  the  statement  of  wliat  was  to  have  been 
done  by  the  West  India  legislatures  with  thf  autlientic  reports  of  what 
had  been  done,  withoutconfessing  that  hehad  been  tniserably  disappointed. 
And  if  it  were  otherwise — if  there  should  be  found  any  persons  among 
us  who  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  West  India  legislatures  had 
acted  up  to  what  Parliament  required  them  to  do — what  would  this 
shew  ? — If  it  were  possible  for  persons  living  in  the  knowledge  and  en- 
joyment of  those  blessed    privileges  which  were  ours,  to   be   satisfied 
with  what  iiad  been  done,  how  could  we  hope  that  those  who  still  lived 
in  a  land  of  slavery  ;   how  could  we  hope  that  tliose  who  still  clung  to 
the  cruelties  and  abominations  which  accompany  slavery,  with  almost  the 
>anie  sort  of  fondness  with  which  we  adhere  to  our  social,  domestic  and 
national  advantages  ;  how  could  we  hope  they  would  really  be  induced 
to  carry  into  effect  those  resolutions  which  were  chiefly  valuable  because 
they  contained  the  spirit  and  the  genius  which  were  inspired  by  the  pos- 
session   and  enjoyment  of  our   various  civil   and  religious  blessings? 
What  then,  he  would  ask,  was  to  be  our  resource  :'     And  here  he  turned 
iroui  thai  painful  and  afflicting  spectacle,  which  the  non-performance 
of  what  was  promised  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indian   legislatures   pre- 
sented to  us,  with  great  satisfaction  and  hope  and  confidence,  to  that 
resource  which  we  still  possessed.     That  resource  he  felt  assured  was 
to  be  found  in  the  feelings  of  the  English  people  !     He  never  could 
persuade  himself  that  they  (t!'.e  West  Indians  in  this  country)  who  in  fact 
iiad  dictated  these  resolutions  ;   who  had  professed   cordially  to  assent 
to    them,  and   had   gone  along   with    Parliament  in  every  proposal  of 
amelioration  that  Parliament  had  rtcommended  and   approved  ;   that 
they  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  state  of  things  as  now  existed,  or 
that  the   disappointment   we   felt   and  proclaimed,   would  not  also  be 
shared  bv  them.   But  though  grievously  disappointed,  there  was  no  ground 
for  despondence.     He  well  "knew  that  the  power  of  public  opinion,  if 
fairly  and  fully  called  into  play  upon  such  a  question  as  this,  must  be 
irresistible.     He  was  no  advocate  for  mob-law,  nor  was  he  for  making 
any  appeals  to  popular  feelings,  however  honest,  which  were  not  sanc- 
tioned and  enforced   by  reason,  and  by  judgment.     And  in  appealing 
to  the  people  of  this  country-,  he  knew  he  appealed  to  a  power  that  was 
irresistible,  for  this  reason,  especially,  thai  it  possessed  not  only  a  great 
numerical,    not  only  a  great  political,    but   moreover  a   predominating 
'Doral  ibrce.      He   believed  there    were  few  individuals  who  would  be 
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more  willing  to  acknoulcdi^e  the  nssisUince  ihey  hnd  dirived  from  tb.at 
i.ouerAil  in7xiliarv  than  his  honourable  triend,  who  now  tilled  the  chair. 
For  unceaMni:  and  powerful  as  his  own  exertions  had  Ween — unceasniiT 
IS  had   been   the  exertions  of  his  honourable  triend.  vMr.  Clarkson) 
whom    he    was  <;lad    to  see    this    day  at  the  chairman's   right  hand, 
and  sharino-   in    that   inconsistency  with  which  he   stocxl  accused  ;  he 
well    knew"  that   they  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge,  that,    areat 
as   their    own    exertions     had   been,    powerful  as    was  the  assistance 
which  they   had  received  from  highly   gifted  individuals,  yet  that  that 
which  gave  authority  and  success  to  their  exertions  w;vs  this,  that  they 
carried" with  them  the  force  of  public  opinion;   that  the   cause   they 
advocated  in  the  British  House  of  Parliament,  went  along  with  the  very 
elements  of  constitutional  and  civil  and  religious  feelinii  in  the  mass  ot 
the  community.     And  he  felt  that  we  might  appeal  to  that  power  with 
even  o-reater  "confidence  now,  than  at  the  time   when  his  honourable 
friend'^first  denounced  in  parliament  the  abominable  trattic  of  the  slave 
trade  ;  because,  happily,  in  the  interval,  the  progress  of  religious  and 
moral  feeling  had  not  been  in  this  country  what  it  was  found  to  have 
been  in  our  West  India  colonies.     If  it  were  true,  that  the  advance  that 
had  been  made,  in  every  sentiment  that  was  most  honourable  and  most 
valuable,   had   been  immense  since  the  period   when  his   hon.  friend 
first  came    forward   to  denounce  the  slave  trade,  he   feared    that    in 
comparing  our  state  with  that  of  the  West  India  colonies,  the  difference 
between  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and   that  of  the  British  subject, 
livino-  in  this   happy  and  highly   favoured   land,  would   be   found   far 
greater   and  more  immeasurable  than  ever.     And  if  this  were  so,  then 
surelv,  the  possession  of  the  immense  advantages  which  we  enjoyed,  did 
lay  us  under  a  solemn  debt  of  obligation  to  communicate  those  blessings, 
which  we  so  amply  experienced,  to  the  world  at  large,  but  especially  to 
our  own  colonial  possessions  ;  and  above  all,  to  those  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects who  were  in  a  condition  the  most  degraded  and  most  miserable 
of  any.     He   therefore    felt   persuaded,   that   the  painful   disappoint- 
ment of  which  we  had  reason   to  complain  in   the  fadure  of  those  mea- 
sures of  improvement,  to  the  adoption  and  success  of  which  Parliament 
had  pledged  itself,  did  atibrd  us  ground  to  believe  that  the  appeal  which 
was  now°meditated,  would  be  attended  with  a  complete  and  most  gra- 
tifying result.     It  was  under  the  influence  of  these   sentiments   and 
feelino-s  that  he  seconded  the  resolution  which  had  been  read  to  them 
by  hir honourable  friend.  (Great  applause.) 

Before  the  resolution  was  put  from  the  chair,  the  business  of  the  day 
experienced  some  interruption  from  Mr.  Hunt,  who  came  forward  U) 
address  the  meeting,  but  was  received  with  loud  marks  of  disapprobation. 
Mr.  Hunt's  observations  were  directed  to  a  contrast  of  the  state  of 
slavery  in  the  colonies,  with  the  stiU  greater  slavery  of  portions  of  the 
white  population  of  this  country  :  and  he  considered  that  to  be  a  left- 
eyed  humanity,  which,  overlooking  the  misery  existing  among  ourselves, 
could  only  find  its  objects  in  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies.  He  was 
proceeding,  when  it  was  moved,  that  it  should  be  put  to  the  sense  of  the 
meetin'^  whether  Mr.  Hunt  should  be  allowed  to  continue  his  inter- 
luption';    and   the   sense  of  the   meeting  having  been   unequivocally 
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expressed  against  it,  Mr.  Hunt  resumed  his  seat,  and  order  was  again 
restored. 

The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Macaulay  was  then  put,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  observed,  that  the  motion  intrusted  to 
him  referred  to  the  moral  and  religious  bearings  of  the  great  question 
which  we  had  assembled  to  consider.  It  recognised  in  the  first  place, 
the  commiseration  to  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  our  West  India  colonies  was  entitled.  It  then  adverted  to  the 
intolerant  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  the  persecutions  which 
christian  missionaries  and  their  negro  converts  had  had  to  endure,  and 
are  still  enduring  in  that  island  ;  and  it  concluded  by  charging  on 
christians  of  every  denomination,  and  especially  upon  all  christian 
ministers,  to  manifest  the  grateful  sense  they  entertained  of  their  own 
religious  blessings,  by  uniting  their  etiorts  to  vindicate,  to  the  unhappy 
negro,  his  equal  right  to  the  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  gospel.  He  desired  to  place  this  great  question  of  the 
abolition  of  colonial  slavery  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  true 
footing,  namely  ; — the  obligation  under  which  every  one  professing  the 
Christian  religion  was  placed  to  use  every  lawful  means  for  putting 
an  end  to  a  state  of  crime,  and  of  disobedience  to  the  Supreme 
and  Divine  Legislator, — and  therefore  to  that  state  of  misery,  vice, 
degradation,  and  ignorance  which  had  been  for  so  many  years 
pressing  down  the  black  population  in  the  West  Indies.  He  agreed 
in  all  the  other  considerations  of  policy,  humanity,  and  justice  which 
affected  this  question, — but  he  believed  that  the  strongest  hold  that 
could  be  taken  of  the  popular  mind  in  a  Christian  country,  was  to 
place  it  distinctly  and  boldly  upon  this  grand  principle — that  to  pro- 
fess the  religion  of  light  and  of  purity  and  not  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  it,  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  faith  which  we  professed. 
The  Christian  religion  was  founded  in  love.  The  great  features  of  it 
were  the  love  of  God  to  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  love  of  man  to 
his  fellow  men  without  distinction  of  sect,  or  caste,  or  kindred,  or 
tongue,  or  people, — so  that  now  in  Christ  Jesus  there  was  but  one 
great  family  of  man  all  entitled  to  our  fraternal  regards  and  to  a  par- 
ticipation with  us  in  the  advantages  we  possessed.  But  our  black 
population  in  the  West  Indies  were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  Christian 
commiseration,  in  as  much  as  we  violated  in  their  case  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  not  only  by  neglecting  to  introduce,  but  by  even 
hindering  the  introduction  of,  Christianity  among  them.  He  would  not 
dwell  on  the  intolerance  and  the  persecutions  which  Christian  Mis- 
sionaries and  their  converts  had  experienced  at  the  hand  of  the  Jamaica 
legislature  and  of  some  of  the  planters  of  that  Island.  The  details  on 
that  subject  he  would  leave  to  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with 
them.*  To  labour  for  the  abolition  of  West  India  slavery  he  conceived 
had  now  become  the  conscientious  duty  of  every  minister  of  religion, — 
not  only  of  the  clergy  of  our  established  church,  but  of  all  others,  and 


•  ]Mr.  Wilson  here  alluded   to  the  Kev.   Richard  Watson,  who  was  1o  have 
seconded  the  motion,  but  was  unable  to  inako  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
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lie  called  upon  them  to  awake  from  the  comparative  apathy  with  which 
they  had  too  lou;^  regarded  this  most  important  subject — an  apathy  for 
which  he  could  not  well  account,  hut  which,  he  was  persuaded,  if  the 
case  were  fairly  brought  before  their  minds,  could  not  long  continue. 
The  state  of  the  (pieslion  at  the  present  moment,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
plained by  those  who  had  gone  before,  took  from  us  all  hope  of  seeing 
a:iv  thing  eti'ectual  done  unless  we  should  unite  in  communicating  U) 
Parliament  and  the  Throne  the  expression  of  our  sentiments  on  this 
subject;  and  in  doing  so  he  conceived  that  the  ministers  of  religion 
might  fairly  take  their  station  among  the  other  classes  of  society, — not 
metldling  indeed  with  points  that  might  be  foreign  to  their  professional 
functions,  or  too  much  mixed  with  the  views  of  mere  worldly  policy;  — 
and  that  it  became  them  boldly  and  plainlv  to  demonstrate  the  immoral 
and  unchristian  nature  of  the  system,  addressing  themselves  to  the 
plain  common  sense  of  Englishmen,  to  their  christian  feelings,  their 
sympathy,  their  love  and  gratitude,  and  to  all  the  best  atfections  of 
their  uiinds.  The  ministers  of  religion  he  therefore  conceived  were 
bound  (and  he  would  pledge  himself,  individually,  to  such  a  discharge 
of  the  duty  as  was  in  his  power) — The  ministers  of  religion  were  bound 
(and  he  was  sure  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  ministers 
of  every  denomination,  would  be  prom[)t  to  answer  the  call)  to  direct 
the  public  sentiments  in  forming  a  just  view  of  the  subject, — and 
were  called  upon,  as  the  ministers  of  that  blessed  Saviour  whose 
characteristics  were  love  and  mercy, — whose  compassions  extended 
to  the  slave  no  less  than  to  the  free, — temperately  but  firmly — 
standing  on  the  great  and  uncontested  principles  of  eternal  truth  and 
justice,  and  on  the  relations  in  which  we  stand  to  God ;  to  do  what 
they  could  to  assist  in  forming  and  guiding  the  sentiments  of  their  people, 
and  in  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  great  point  at  which  we  aimed — 
the  extinction  by  every  fair  and  proper  means  of  a  system  of  slavery 
which,  he  believed,  the  world  had  never  known  to  be  paralleled  for 
enormity  :  he  meant  the  degrading  and  oppressive  slavery  existing  in 
so  many  of  our  Colonies.  And  he  felt  assured,  that  in  proportion  as 
religion  gained  greater  ascendancy  in  the  public  mind,  there  would  be 
a  more  vigorous  effort  to  wipe  away  this  foul  blot  on  our  national 
character,  and  to  rectify  this  flagrant  inconsistency  with  our  professed 
principles.  Another  reason  why  clergymen  should  take  a  more  pro- 
minent part  in  this  question,  consistently  with  that  moderation  and 
reserve  which  became  their  characters  as  ministers  of  religion,  arose 
from  the  statements  that  had  appeared  in  connection  with  the  great  re- 
ligious societies  of  the  church  of  England,  and  especially  in  reference 
to  the  Codrington  estates  in  Barbadoes,  which,  though  in  the  hands  of 
the  '  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,'  for  120 
years  past,  were  still  worked  by  slaves,  whose  condition  for  a  great  part 
of  that  time  difiered  little  from  that  of  the  slave  population  around 
them,  and  was  still  a  reproach  to  the  church  of  England.  It  was  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  especiallv,  as 
well  as  of  all  other  denominations,  to  unite  themselves  with  one  heart 
and  mind,  with  all  the  friends  of  humanity  in  the  country,  in  pro- 
moling   such    meaiures    as   should   effectually  put   a  stop    to  such   a 
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system.  Silence  on  such  a  question,  compromise  in  such  a  cause  was 
treachery, — was  cowardice, — was  a  breach  of  one  of  the  prime  duties 
of  a  minister  of  religion — that  of  fairly  warning  his  people  against 
declining  to  join  their  fellow  Christians  in  doing  all  that  they 
could  to  remove  from  us  the  shame  and  the  guilt  of  slavery,  which,  if 
not  removed,  must  tend  to  bring  down  upon  us  the  displeasure  of  the 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe.  Where  was  the  man  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Divine  hand  swaved  and  controuled  the  ior- 
tunes  of  empires,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  raising  them  up  and  casting 
them  down  according  to  their  use  or  abuse  of  the  privileges  He  had  con- 
ferred upon  them?  And  he  could  conceive  no  single  point  in  the  moral 
and  religious  character  of  a  Christian  nation,  that  was  more  likely  to 
bring  down  the  Divine  displeasure  upon  our  counsels  and  measures, 
than  that  of  closing  our  eyes  and  hardening  our  hearts  to  scenes  like 
those  which  our  slave  colonies  exhibited  when  they  were  fairly  brought 
before  us.  Mr.  Wilson  concluded  with  remarking,  that  if  philosophy 
made  it  her  boast  that  she  raised  man  above  the  present  to  contemplate 
and  act  upon  the  future,  and  if  this  effect  could  only  be  attained  in  the 
degree  in  which  man  was  elevated  in  his  moral  and  rational  nature,  then 
Christianity,  in  his  view  the  truest  philosophy,  would  lead  us  to  con- 
sider how  "we  might  best  act  so  as  to  bring  about  a  result  so  important 
to  our  national  prosperity  as  involving  our  religious  character.  Let  us, 
then,  look  forward  to  the  future,  disregarding,  in  the  angry  conflict  of 
passion,  the  misrepresentations,  the  taunts,  the  difficulties  that  might 
assail  us — remembering,  that  every  negro  was  a  being  capable  ot  being 
raised,  perhaps,  to  as  high  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  culture  as 
ourselves.  Let  us  go  forward  boldly,  anticipating  the  time,  he  trusted  not 
far  distant,  when  the  lessons  of  Christian  instruction  should  be  heard  in 
every  negro  cabin;  when  the  West  Indies  should  flourish  in  comfort  and 
happiness — when  the  claims  of  humanity  should  be  there  freely  recog- 
nised—the cr-uelties  now  practised  be  forgotten  or  abhorred,  and  freedom 
and  religious  knowledge,  and  peace,  and  purity,  and  joy  should  univer- 
sally prevail.     (Great  applause.)     Mr.  Wilson  then  moved, 

"That  in  addition  to  the  physical  evils  of  slavery,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  slave  population  in  the  British  colonies  has  long 
claimed  the  commiseration  of  every  benevolent  mind,  a  claim  which  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  recent  occurrences,  and  particularly  by  the  in- 
tolerant acts  of  the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  and  by  the  persecution  which 
Christian  missionaries  and  their  negro  converts  have  had  to  endure,  and 
are  still  enduring  m  that  island  ;  and  this  meeting  desire  to  urge  it  upon 
Christians  of  every  denomination,  and  especially  upon  all  Christian 
ministers,  to  manifest  the  grateful  sense  they  entertain  of  their  own  re- 
ligious blessings,  by  uniting  their  efforts  to  vindicate  to  the  unhappy 
negro  his  equal  right  to  the  unobstructed  enjoyment  of  the  light  and 
liberty  of  the  Gospel." 

Mr.  George  Bennett  seconded  the  motion,  which  he  did,  he  said, 
with  great  cordiality.  The  cause  was  so  important,  that  he  felt  it  a 
high  honour  to  be  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  promoting  it.  He  had 
himself  been  in  some  of  the  regions  of  slavery,  and  having  seen  it  in  va- 
rious forms  in  the  Mauritius,  in  Madagascar,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Ho|>e.  he  lelt  Inmsolf  called  upon  to  ijive  his  humble,  unprejudiced  tes- 
tiinonv  in  support  of'  the  motion  which  had  just  l>een  read.  Of  the 
modes  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  he  was  ignorant,  except  from  the 
testimony  of  others.  But  he  was  so  convinced  by  those  teslmionies, 
the  testimony  of  men  who  had  actually  been  in  the  slave  countries,  and 
of  the  official  documents  that  had  been  t^iven  to  the  public  through  the 
press,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  seconding  that  part  of  the  resolution 
which  referred  to  the  West  Indies.  But  although  the  modes  of  slavery 
might  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  world — as,  for  example,  in  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  assumed  a  milder  aspect,  and  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, where  it  existed  in  its  most  horrid  and  disgusting  forms;  yet  still, 
whether  in  its  mild  or  more  appalling  exhibitions,  it  had  really  and 
essentially  a  cruelly  demoralizing  effect,  not  only  on  the  poor  slaves, 
but  on  all  who  were  the  owners  of  slaves — on  all  who  even  employed 
slaves  in  their  families,  from  governors  downwards,  through  all  grades, 
civil  and  military,  to  the  lowest — wherever  it  existed,  there  the  moral 
sense  soon  became  blunted,  and  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  exten- 
siveness  of  its  influence.  Numerous  examples  of  the  demoralizing  in- 
riuence  of  slavery  might  easily  have  been  adduced  ;  while  many  of  them 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  should  seem  almost  impossible  to  find 
language  sufficiently  emphatic,  by  which  to  pourtray  their  enormity. — 
After  relating  some  instances  in  proof  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Bennett 
concluded  with  seconding  the  motion. 

The  Resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  then  put  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  Brown  LOW,  M.  P.  did  not  feel  that  in  addressing  this  meet- 
ing, it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  offer  any  apologv  for  ex- 
pressing the  desire  he  had,  according  to  his  ability,  to  forward  their 
common  object.  Indeed,  if  any  excuses  were  to  be  offered  by  him  upon 
this  occasion,  he  felt  that  these  excuses  were  rather  due  for  its  being 
the  first  time  he  had  presented  himself  in  this  society, — for  its  being  the 
first  time,  with  shame  he  confessed  it, — he  was  engaging  in  duties 
which  every  man  was  bound  to  discharge.  He  could  not  admit  that 
we  were  guilty  of  any  overstrained  feelings,  as  was  often  alleged  against 
us,  because  we  came  forward  to  plead  this  cause.  He  could  not  admit 
that  he  was  chargeable  with  any  intemperance,  or  any  enthusiastic  ex- 
cess of  feeling  upon  this  subject.  And  if  any  such  charge  were  to  be 
made  against  our  proceedings  upon  this  day,  and  on  the  resolutions  we 
had  already  passed,  he  wished  it  to  be  recollected  that  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1800,  Mr.  Dundas,  a  man  not  liable  to  be  very  much  carried 
away  by  his  feelings,  or  to  act  from  hasty  emotions,  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions  in  Parliament,  one  of  which  resolutions  was,  that  after  the 
first  of  .January  in  that  year,  slavery  should  cease  through  all  parts 
of  His  Majesty's  dominions.  Therefore,  had  these  resolutions  been 
passed — had  the  policy  which  Mr.  Dundas  had  recommended  been 
happily  carried  into  effect,  slavery  would  have  been  now  entirely  at  an 
end ;  nor  should  we  have  been  called  to  meet  upon  this  occasion,  actually 
to  condole  with  each  other,  that  from  that  period  to  this,  next  to  nothing 
had  been  accomplished  for  the  cure  of  the  evil.  He  did  not  wish  to 
exaggerate  on   this  subject,  but  he  believed  he  was  not  over-stating 
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wlteii  he  asseited,  that  in  that  period  notliinu:,  or  next  to  nothing,  had 
been  accomjjhshed  in  furtherance  of  this  great  work  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery.  In  the  crown  colonies  there  had  been  some  improvements, 
some  partial  ameliorations  in  the  state  of  the  law.  But  when  it  was 
recollected  how  the  laws  were  administered  in  the  West  Indies ;  when 
it  was  recollected  who  those  were  who  filled  high  offices — planters,  as 
assistant-protectors,  and  planters,  as  law-officers,  and  planters  as 
judges— it  was  not  exaggerating  to  state  that  the  ameliorations  in  the 
letter  of  the  law  had  not  been  carried  into  practical  effect.  And 
when  we  came  to  the  parts  of  the  question  relating  to  those  colonies 
which  had  legislatures  of  their  own,  it  was  a  fact  which  all  must  admit 
with  grief  and  indignation,  that  with  respect  to  this  evil,  so  opposed  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  nothing 
effectual  had  yet  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  those  slaves  whom 
we  had  handed  over  from  the  legislation  of  Parliament,  which  alone  was 
competent  to  the  task,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  who 
were  utterly  disinclined  and  mcompetent  to  it.  In  these  colonies  slavery 
remained,  therefore,  unmitigated.  The  evils  of  the  system  remained 
the  same  as  they  had  been  many  years  ago.  Such  being  the  state  of 
the  case,  nothing  having  yet  been  done,  and  the  work  being  still  before 
us,  it  was  incumbent  upon  this  meeting,  and  upon  the  empire  at  large, 
to  implore  Parliament  to  take  this  matter  under  its  immediate  control 
and  superintendence.  The  experiment  had  been  long  enough  tried  with 
all  the  colonial  legislatures ;  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  it  had  entirely 
failed.     On  these  grounds  he  begged  to  move  the  following  resolution: 

"  That  deeply  deploring  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  unnumbered 
evils  of  the  colonial  system,  and  among  them  the  affecting  circumstance 
that  under  the  allegiance  of  a  British  Monarch,  and  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  a  British  Parliament,  thousands  of  children  continue 
yearly  to  be  born  to  no  inheritance  but  that  of  a  hopeless  and  intermin- 
able bondage — a  bondage  now  admitted  to  have  been  imposed  on  their 
parents  by  the  most  flagitious  means, — this  meeting  feel  it  to  be  their 
imperative  duty  again  to  address  their  most  urgent  representations  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  imploring  them  no  longer  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  momentous  subject,  but  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
devise  the  best  and  wisest  means  of  insuring  the  early  and  universal 
extinction  of  slavery  in  all  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown." 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  amid  great  applause,  to  second  ihe  motion, 
and  said,  he  was  sure  that  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  them 
too  often  in  that  place,  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  anew  jirofess  his  most  cordial  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
great  cause  which  assembled  them  together.  But  it  was  fit  that  he 
should  remind  them,  which  he  should  do  very  briefly,  of  the  position  in 
which  the  question  at  present  stood.  Seven  years  had  elapsed  since 
resolutions  were  passed,  as  they  had  heard  from  his  friend  Mr.  Buxton, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  Parliament,  and  with  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  people,  who,  if  they  objected  to  them  at  all,  only  dissented 
from  them  in  this,  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough.  By  those  resolu- 
tions, much  had  been  promised  us.  During  the  interval  of  seven  years 
ihat  had  elapsed  smce,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  had  been  performed, 
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The  Year  after,  lie  had  luiiiselt"  bctn  forced  to  brin;^  before  Parluiintul  iht- 
nmrcier  of  a  peaceful  minister  of  the  gospel,  one  of  the  hite,  but  not 
the  worst  fruits,  horril)le  though  it  was,  of  ihe  degradation  in  which 
that  system  kept  the  slave,  but  not  more  the  slave  than  the  slave-owner. 
It  was  said  sometimes,  with  more  regard  to  antithesis  in  the  form  of  die 
expression,   than   regard  for  truth  in  the  substance  of  the  profx^sition, 
that  while  that  system  tended  to  degrade  the  slave,  it  tended  to  pervert 
the  nature  of  him  who  exercised  the  tyranny.     But  it  was  far  nearer 
the  truth  to  say,  that  it  degraded  the  master  even  still  more  than  the 
slave,  unless  it  was  meant  to  affirm  that  cruelty  was  less  degrading  than 
sutieiing — or  that  the  man  was  more  exalted  who  indicted  wrong,  than 
his  victim  who  sutiered  under  it.      When  the  result  of  that  degradation 
had  led  to  the  murder  of  a  missionary  of  the  'gospel;  and   when  he 
brought   forward  that  atrocious  case  before   the  Commons    House  of 
Parliament,  a  second  warning  was  given  to  the  legislators  of  the  West 
Indies;   and  they  were  then  distinctly  warned  that,  for  our  dignity  and 
for  our  honour  and  for  our  country's  sake,  if  they  did  not  improve  the 
space  which  had  been  granted  them,  they  might  expect  to  be  crushed 
in   that  common  ruin  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  destroy  that  great 
evil ;  that  if  they  did  not  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  accursed  system 
of  which  both  hemispheres  so  loudly  complained,  Parliament  would  arise 
in  its  might,  and  redeem  its  pledge  to  the  people  of  England,  and  put 
down  that  enormous  mischief,   which  we  had  in  vain  hoped  that   the 
colonial  legislatures  would  proceed  to  set  rid  of.     Six  years  more  had 
now  elapsed;   and  were  we  still  to  delay  (     Were  we  still  to  be  put  oH 
with  false  promises   and  hollow  profession?  '     Were  we  still  to  suti'er 
ourselves  to  be  deluded  with  vain  hopes  ^     'ihe  meeting  he  saw  before 
liim  this  day  was  an  answer  to  these  questions.     For  often  as  he  had 
here  met  the  friends  of  this  cause,  and  great  as  had  been  the  concourse 
upon  former  occasions,  he  must  say,  that  the  present  was  by  far,  by 
very,    very  far  indeed,    the    most    numerous   and    respectable   public 
assembly  which  he  had  ever  yet  seen  convened  together,  to  further 
the  great  objects  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  and  to  influence 
our  legislature  in  proceeding  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  one  great 
measure  of  public  interest.     He  was  told  that  above  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  within   these  walls,  and  that  many  hundreds  more  had  de- 
parted, hopeless  of  obtainiiigadmission  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
and  momentary  interruption,  he  had  never  yet  seen  on  any  other  occa- 
sion more  unanimity,  more  zeal  and  more  perfect  determination  than  on 
the  present.     This  was  the  course  by  whicli  they  would  insure  success. 
It  was  by  labouring  in  this  place  and  out  of  it;  by  unwearied  exertions 
together  and  apart;  as  members  of  this  body,  or  as  members  of  every 
separate  sect,  class,  profession,  and  community,  standing  by  one  ano- 
ther and  resolutely  urging  forward  the  great  cause  of  humanity  ;  or  as 
individuals,  each  acting  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  proper  influence, 
devoting  himself,  heart  and  hand,  to  the  promotion  of  it;  tliat  we  should 
and  must  finally  triumph.     No  man  could  tell  of  what  paramount  im- 
portance the  single  voice  of  every  individual  in  the  country  might  be  in 
the  decision  of  this  question.     No  man  could  tell  how  important  each 
man's  single  etforts  might  become ;  and   in  briiiirintr  this  matter  to  a 
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happy  issue,  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  at  no  time,  whetliei  early  of 
late,  would  any  one  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  when  called  upon  to 
exert  his  influence,  ever  forget  the  pledge  he  had  given  this  day. — He 
would  beg,  before  he  sat  down,  to  advert  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
that  that  was  a  one-eyed  or  a  left-eyed  humanity  which  looked  only 
towards  distant  evils,  and  neglected  nearer  and  more  pressing  claims. 
He  fully  agreed  that  the  conduct  of  those  would  be  grossly  inconsistent, 
and  deserving,  if  not  of  ridicule,  at  least  of  high  reprehension,  who 
should  neglect  the  misery  that  was  near  their  own  door,  while  they  were 
holding  out,  or  were  calling  upon  us  to  hold  out,  a  helping  hand  to  the 
wretchedness  that  was  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Thus  far,  then,  we  were 
entirely  agreed  as  to  the  principle,  but  with  no  disrespect  towards  him, 
he  took  leave  very  confidently,  nevertheless,  to  dispute  its  application 
to  those  who  stood  forward  on  this  occasion.  When  he  looked  around 
him  on  the  very  various  demands  which  were  urged,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  the  attention  of  the  benevolent,  by  the  wants  and  distresses  of 
some  portions  of  the  community,  or  by  the  abuses  which  had  arisen 
from  some  parts  of  our  political  system — he  should  wish  to  know  who 
ihey  were  that  did  most  constantly  and  zealously  exert  themselves  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  the  distress,  or  to  seek  for  the  downfall  of  the 
abuse  ?  If  there  existed  any  object  of  charitable  effort,  either  general 
or  local,  what  were  the  names  that  we  saw  most  frequently  to  grace  the 
lists  of  those  who  came  forward  as  public  benefactors?  Delicacy 
towards  those  who  now  surrounded  him,  prevented  him  from  reciting 
their  names.  They  were  too  well  known  to  have  dropt  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  now  present,  and  who  could  hardly  hear  this 
matter  alluded  to  without  being  reminded  that  the  names  which  appeared 
in  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  to  be  found  also  in  a  large  proportion 
among  the  best  benefactors  of  the  distressed.  Was  not  ignorance  one 
of  the  greatest  causes  of  poverty  itself?  at  all  events,  one  of  the  great 
exacerbators  of  that  condition  ?  And  was  the  ignorance  of  the  poor  no 
object  of  care  with  those  who,  this  very  day,  had  presented  themselves 
before  us,  and  taken  a  lead  in  these  proceedings  ?  Had  any  man  here 
never  heard — was  there  any  man  here  who  had  not  heard  of  the  name 
of  William  Allen  ?  Could  he  be  impeached  with  disproportioned  activity 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  whose  days  and  nights  had  been  de- 
voted to  theeducation  of  the  British  peasantry  ?  A  Right  Rev.  Prelate  too 
who  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chair,  whose  piety  and  learning  were  or- 
naments to  our  hierarchy,  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  zeal  that 
slavery  might  be  made  to  cease,  than  he  was  known  for  his  zeal  to  pro- 
mote that  great  public  benefit — the  diffusion  of  wholesome  education 
among  the  poor  of  the  land.  Prison  discipline  had  been  alluded  to, 
and  he  would  take  upon  him  to  say,  in  {perfect  consistency  with  the  fact, 
that  no  one  could  name  prison  discipline  without  bringing  Mr.  Buxton 
to  his  remembrance.  In  the  abuse  of  charities,  which  it  will  be  admitted 
concerned  the  people  of  England,  their  honourable  and  worthy  Chair- 
man had  laboured  for  years  and  years  in  Parliament,  in  conjunction 
with  the  humble  individual  who  had  now  the  honour  to  address  them — 
'he  abuse  of  chanties  applicable,  not  to  negroes — not  to  foreigners,  but 
'0  our  fellow-suhiccts — Englishmen.   And  yet  he.  to(>.  nuist  be  charged 
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uiUi  ncgltcliii^  the  in(ere!»ts  oi'  liis  own  countrymen,  because  he  liad 
t(;ile<i  »o  unrcimttiri'^ly  and  so  zealously  to  emancipate  the  shwe — the 
master  as  well  as  the  slave,  from  the  deepest  det,nadation.  He  had  now 
rLuelled  a  charge  which  might  not  have  been  mvidiously  brought  for- 
ward to-day — but  which  he  had  heard  elsewhere  urged,  not  by  a  friend 

but  by  our  enemies;  by  those  who,  being  the  enemies  of  freedom  in 

the  West  Indies  and  every  where  else,  twitted  us  with   undue   anxiety 
about  those  evils  which  were  remote; — men  who  had  the  words  "  liberty" 
and  the  "  English  constitution"  upon  their  lips,  but  whose  hearts  were 
far  away  from  both  ; — men  who,  if  they  knew  aught  of  liberty,  only  acted 
with  it  as  monopolists  did  with  their  trade,  and  whose  language  was — 
"  we  must  not  let  others  interfere — we  must  keep  it  strictly  at  home, 
and  to  make  it  more  secure  we  must  keep  it  at  home  in  the  tewest  pos- 
sible hands." — In  short,  the  liberty  of  which  they  prated,  was  a  liberty 
which  thev  desired  to  retain  within  the  narrowest  conceivable  compass. 
— He  had  once  more  to  express  his  hope  and  his  contidcnce,  that  a  pro- 
gress had  been  made  this  day,  which,  before  long,  would  be  felt  in  tiie 
proper  quarter ;  and  that  we  should  be  found  urging  and  supporting  the 
legislature  of  the  country  by  all  wise  and  lawtul   and  just  means  to 
seek  the  eradication  of  this  monstrous  evil.    We  Imd  talked,  indeed,  of 
making  a  gradual  and  a  safe  progress  towards  our  object- -but  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  that  the   progress  our  adversaries   would   have  us 
make,  was  that,  which  in  order  not  to  be  too  rapid,  consisted  in  stand- 
ing still,  and  sometimes,  as  of  late,  in  going  backward.      But  even  in 
consenting  to  be  discreet  and  prudent  in  our  measure.",  it  was  upon  this 
one  condition  only — that  we  should  hold  that  course  which  must  extin- 
guish the  evil ;  and  that  we  should  never  deviate  from  it,  not  even  by- 
tacking,  though,  as  they  would  pretend,  by  tacking  we  got  on  the  quicker. 
He  was  for  going  on  prudently  and  cautiously  indeed,  with  a  due  regard 
to  all  interests,  and  disregarding  none — 6m/  go  on  we  must,  and  go  on 
we  shall — and  if  it  were  known  that  that  was  our  fixed  det/.-rmination, 
■we  should  Hud  abettors  in  abundance,  and  either  no  adversaries,  or 
none  whose  opposition  we  needed  to  regard.     (Much  applause). 

Mr.  PowNALL  then  rose  and  observed,  that  the  resolution  which  had 
just  been  moved  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  he  had  formed, 
that  he  begged  to  move  an  amendment  upon  it.  He  took  '  ncourage- 
ment,  when  he  looked  at  this  numerous  assembly  before  hiin,  and  he 
took  further  encouragement  from  the  many  ministers  of  thf;  'gospel,  and 
tlie  many  men  of  talent,  and  zeal,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  time  was  now  come  when  we  sliould  no  lon4*:r  temporize 
with  this  subject,  but  speak  out,  and  speak  boldly,  our  den.-rmination, 
that  slavery  should  exist  no  longer.  We  had  waited  seven  years  in 
the  hope  that  Parliament  would  devise  and  enforce  some  effectual  and 
decisive  measures  which  should  meet  the  evil  of  negro  slavery.  Parlia- 
ment had  not  done  it.  The  colonies  having  legislatures  of  their  own 
liad  not  done  it.  The  colonies  that  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Crown  had  not  been  compelled  to  do  it.  It  was  time,  therefore,  that 
the  people  of  England  should  stand  up  and  at  length  vindicate  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  Wc>t  Indies.  The  ri(  groe*  there 
were  siil'iects  of  th--  Piitish  d"iiiiiiioiis     tlH'\  had  as  nui'h  ugh'  ">  fiee- 
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dom  as  ourselves,  aod  llial  law  which  had  violated  their  rights  wag  not 
law  but  tyranny.  And  whatever  Acts  of  Parliament  sanctioning 
such  violation  could  be  brought  forward,  it  was  clear  that  the  legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain,  in  enacting  them,  itself  violated  the  very  com- 
pact by  which  it  was  constituted.  If  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  meeting, 
why  not  express  it?  why  not  tell  the  Honourable  Gentlemen  that  were 
around  us,  when  in  their  places  in  the  House  of  Commons,  boldly  to 
stand  forward  for  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and  no  longer  year  after 
year  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  petty  details,  a  little  less  labour,  and  a 
little  more  food.  Good  or  bad  treatment  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject.  He  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  as  human  beings,  they  had  as 
much  right  to  the  liberty  of  the  body  as  to  the  air  they  breathed.  And 
that  those  who  had  taken  them  over  the  seas  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
sugar-cane,  committed  a  most  egregious  mistake — they  should  have 
tiiken  the  canes  to  the  negroes,  and  not  the  negroes  to  the  canes.  He 
knew  that  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  valuable — but  the  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  call  their  attention,  was  to  pass  some  strong  resolu- 
tion which  should  go  to  Parliament,  desiring  that  they  would  immediately 
take  such  measures  as  should  put  a  stop  to  the  present  nefarious  and 
degrading  system,  and  that  until  such  measures  were  adopted  that 
they  should  pass  a  law  preventing  any  subjects  of  His  Majesty  from 
being  born  into  a  state  of  slavery  after  a  given  period.  He  knew  very 
well  that  we  might  have  gone  on  with  our  present  proceedings  ;  we 
might  have  felt  much  ;  we  might  have  been  delighted  with  speeches 
and  gone  home  abhorring  slavery,  but  what  had  been  the  result?  Why, 
our  petitions  it  may  be,  had  gone  to  Parliament,  they  had  been  received, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.  What  was  the  value  of  our 
petitions  unless  they  were  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
people  ?  And  therefore,  he  now  called  upon  every  minister  of  religion 
that  he  would,  without  the  counsel,  without  the  sanction  or  approval  of 
any  other  person,  give  a  pledge  this  day  that  so  long  as  British  subjects 
were  held  in  slavery,  so  long  would  he  use  his  influence  that  petitions 
might  come  up  from  every  part  of  England  testifying  against  that 
monstrous  outrage.  Let  them  take  it  home  to  their  parishes, — let  the 
remotest  districts  of  the  kingdom  hear  of  it — that  British  subjects 
when  born,  were  doomed  to  per|x;tual  bondage,  and  that  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  their  fellow-men  and  fellow-subjects.  He  was  encouraged 
by  the  cheers  around  him  to  excite  this  meeting  to  try  to  fix  a  period 
to  this  system ;  and  he  trusted  that  this  meeting  would  shew  by  its 
voice  that  the  country  was  of  the  same  opinion.  And  therefore,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution,  he  would  propose  at  the  close  of  the 
resolution  now  moved,  to  add  the  following  words, 

*'  And  to  provide  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  every 
child  born  within  the  King's  dominions  shall  be  free." 

Now  he  was  inclined  to  do  this,  because  he  remembered  that  m  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Buxton,  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 
1823,  this  proposition  was  recommended  ;  and  that  on  the  same  oc- 
casion also  Mr.  Brougham  declared  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
imperative  duty  of  tlie  legislature  to  pass  some  act  with  respect  to  the 
unborn  rliildid!.      H?    thon^lit  thcrftViir.  v.f  -linuid  W  waiifni'-   in  oui 
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duty  to  that  part  of  oar  fellow  subjects,  if  we  did  not  immediately 
announce  onr  determination  to  take  up  this  part  of  the  subject.  DifK- 
culties  might  arise — and  who  that  contemplated  a  great  achievement 
couJd  expect  not  to  encounter  difficulties  (  But  was  a  christian  to  be 
dissuaded  from  his  duty  merely  because  difficutie3  met  him  in  the  way? 
They  might  have  difficulties  to  encounter  as  great  as  those  had,  who 
refused  to  bow  down  to  the  molten  image  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ; 
but  God  could  deliver  us  as  he  did  them  even  from  the  fierv  furnace. 
They  must  not  be  overcome  by  difficulties.  And  he  confidently  trusted 
that  a  resolution  would  be  passed  this  day  fixings  dehnitelv  the  time, 
when  it  should  be  declared  that  every  child  born  in  the  British  dominions 
should  be  free.  Let  ns  persist  in  that  course,  trusting  to  the  majesty 
of  our  cause.  Let  us  take  a  pledge  from  our  representatives  that  they 
would  fearlessly  support  it.  Then  would  they  gain  for  themselves  the 
blessings  of  the  negro  no  longer  enslaved,  while  they  would  be  cheered 
by  the  congratulations  of  a  grateful  community  at  home.  (Great 
applause.) 

Mr.  H.  Drcmmoxd  could  not  stand  up  to  second  the  amendment 
which  had  just  been  proposed,  without,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  the 
deep  regret  he  should  feel  if  any  thing  should  fall  from  him  that  might 
be  construed  into  the  smallest  disrespect  of  the  venerable  chairman 
who  presided  over  them,  or  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  already  ad- 
dressed the  meetmg.  W  liatever  were  the  duties  of  our  representatives 
in  Parliament — our  duties  were  totally  distinct.  We  liad  nothing  to  do 
but  with  simple  abstract  principles.  Whatever  difficulties  might  occur 
must  be  left  with  those  who  had  to  conduct  the  business.  It  was  for 
the  government  and  not  for  us  to  overcome  them.  But  when  he  saw 
in  this  day's  newspapers  the  Society  accused  of  inconsistency,  and  of 
holding  opposite  sentiments  now  to  those  which  they  held  half  a  centurv 
ago, — he  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  half  a  century  ago  he  held  no 
sentiments  whatever. — He  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  upon  thi» 
great  question.  There  were  subjects  on  which  it  was  disgraceful  to 
speak  coolly.  He  could  not  come  to  this  question  under  any  point  of 
view,  or  look  at  it  as  a  system  even  upon  the  dry  rules  of  heathen  ethics, 
without  detesting  and  condemning  it.  And  if  he  controuled  himself 
now,  and  if  he  conjured  those  who  heard  him  to  control  themselves 
also,  it  was  that  they  might  keep  smothered  within  them  a  more  intense 
fire, — it  was  that  they  might  keep  from  dissipating  in  idle  speeches  in  a 
tavern,  what  was  vet  to  be  called  into  action  in  a  more  efficient  place. 
In  his  conscience,  however,  he  believed  and  feared,  that  this  question 
would  never  be  carried  until  some  black  O'Connell,  or  some  swarthy 
Bolivar  was  found  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  RuTr  in  reference  to  the  advertisement  alluded  to,  and  which 
charged  the  Society  and  their  hon.  chairman  with  inconsistency,  de- 
clared, that  they  had  not  forfeited  any  pledge.  He  had  taken  the  pains 
of  examining  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  during  the  time  alluded 
to,  and  he  had  found  the  opinion  now  entertained  of  slavery  to  have 
been  tire  general  opinion  of  every  speaker  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade. 

Mr.    Ik'NTov    s,ii(I    he    should   detain    the    uitctiiii:    but    a    singlu 
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moiucnt.— He  perfectly  agreed  wilh  Mr.  Powaall's  amendment;  and  he 
would  again  say,  that  there  was  no  part  of  this  great  subject  in  wliich 
he  felt  so  deep  and  intense  an  interest,  as  on  this  very  point — the 
emancipatioii  of  the  children.  It  was  provided  for  in  his  original  pro- 
positions; and  it  was  therefore  proved,  that  the  Society  had  then  enter- 
tamed  the  same  principles  which  this  amendment  proposed  to  adopt. 
It  was  upon  this  point  therefore,  that  he  recommended  that  we  should 
state  in  the  words  Mr.  Pownall  had  suggested,  that  we  looked  to  Par- 
liament to  enact  a  law,  by  which  every  slave-child  born  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1831,  should  be  free. 

Mr.  Bhougjiam  entreated  the  meeting  not  to  act  under  the  influence 
of  any  sudden  emotion,  arising  from  the  impatience  which  had .  very 
naturally  been  begotten  by  the  delay  we  had  met  with,  so  as  to  adopt 
a  resolution  which  might  give  rise  to  an  impression  that  we  had  acted 
rashly.  If  we  should  pass  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  legislature  to 
pass  a  bill  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session,  which  was  to  have  its 
operation  in  January  next,  there  would  be  various  hindrances  which 
he  specified,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords 
before  such  a  bill  could  pass.  These  observations,  which  he  made  wilh 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  meeting,  and  the  utmost  deference  for  those 
gentlemen  who  had  moved  and  seconded  the  amendment,  were  not 
intended  to  oppose  the  passing  of  some  such  resolution,  but  only  against 
the  resolution  in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  Pownall  was  sorry  he  had  l>een  misunderstood.  He  was  not 
bigotedly  attached  to  a  particular  day.  But  he  conceived  that  un- 
less we  fixed  a  definite  period,  the  subject  might  pass  by  as  it  had 
before  done.  The  lecommendation  could  not  be  considered  a  precipi- 
tate measure,  since  the  chairman  had  told  us  that  30  years  ago  the  very 
same  proposition  was  made  to  the  British  Parliament.  And  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  too  soon  for  the  people  of  England  to  take  measures 
for  inducing  the  legislature  no  longer  to  trifle  with  the  question. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  said  he  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  method  of  gain- 
ing the  one  object,  which  he  took  upon  himself  to  say  they  all  had  in 
view.  We  were  all  agreed,  that  it  was  expedient  upon  this  subject, 
that  a  definite  time  should  be  fixed  when  slavery  should  exist  no  longer. 
If  then  we  were  to  admit  the  principle  that  a  definite  time  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  stop  there,  leaving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
precise  time  to  the  good  sense  of  those  who  should  have  hereafter  to 
deliberate  upon  it,  the  object  of  all  who  had  spoken  upon  the  point, 
would,  he  was  convinced  be  gained,  and  the  business  of  the  meeting 
would  go  on  much  more  satisfactorily.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  O'CoNXELL  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  really  a 
question  free  from  all  difficulty ;  and  instead  of  regretting  that  a  diflference 
should  have  arisen  among  us,  it  only  shewed,  that  in  the  variety  of  our 
zeal,  we  had  different  ways  of  attaining  the  same  object.  What  diffi- 
culty was  there  that  this  meeting  should  announce  its  opinion,  that  the 
slavery  should  cease  of  persons  born  from  and  after  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1831,  or  even  from  some  earlier  day  or  year  '.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  not  the  least  difficulty  in  it,  nor  did  he  know  there  would  be 
any  in  bringmg  the  matter  before  Parliament  this  session.     If  any  one 
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thought  we  ^ould  carry  such  a  question  at  the  Hist  onset  he  could 
not  ag-ree  with  him.  The  blow  must  be  repealed  af^aiu  and  attain — and 
if  we  were  to  go  to  battle,  the  sooner  we  be^an  the  hght  the  better. 
He  had  never,  he  said,  telt  so  gratiHed  as  he  did,  by  a  compliment  paid 
to  him  to-day  (by  Mr.  Drummond).  He  felt  very  proud  of  that  com- 
pliment ;  for  if  the  sound  of  his  humble  name  should  ever  serve  to  fan 
the  flame  of  freedom  in  the  heart  of  any  human  being,  he  had  got  his 
great  reward,  and  he  desired  no  other  recompence.  He  asserted  it 
as  an  eternal  truth,  that  a  created  human  being,  who  had  an  immortal 
soul,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the  only  Redeemer,  could  not  become 
the  property  of  his  fellow-creature.  Man  could  not  have  property  m 
man.  Slavery  was  a  nuisance  to  be  put  down,  not  to  be  com[)romised 
with;  and  to  be  assailed  witliout  cessation,  and  without  mercy,  by 
every  blow  that  could  be  levelled  at  the  monster.  He  had  served  three 
apprenticeships  to  agitation.  He  had  seen  the  cause  of  national  liber- 
ty, and  the  sacred  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience  struck  at,  and  time 
after  time  he  had  heard  that  it  was  too  soon  in  the  session  to  talk  of 
such  and  such  a  measure  ;  then,  in  the  middle,  that  parliament  was  too 
much  occupied  with  more  pressing  ati'airs;  and  when  the  middle  had 
passed  away  and  the  end  was  approaching,  then  he  was  told  to  wait  till 
the  next  meeting  of  parliament;  and  these  endless  postponements,  which 
made  the  hearts  of  others  sick,  only  roused  him  to  redouble  his  exertions 
until  the  enemy  was  at  length  tired  out,  and  conscience  had  achieved  her 
Iriumpli.  The  very  same  course  he  proposed,  as  a  member  of  par- 
liament, to  be  adopted  in  this  cause.  He  could  not  help  feeling  sur- 
prised at  being  so  long  in  the  house  and  having  seen  so  few  petitions 
presented  on  this  subject ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  saw  such  a  large 
and  powerful  party  devoted  to  what  had  been  called  the  West  India 
interest.  They  had  noble  lords  and  right  honorable  gentlemen  at  their 
command,  and  came  in  regular  phalanx,  and  nobody  seemed  to  sleep 
but  the  friends  of  justice  and  humanity.  Was  this  as  it  ought  to  be  ? 
Let  us  imitate  the  example  of  West  India  activity.  Let  our  call  be 
heard  throughout  the  land,  until  every  town  and  parish  in  England  was 
roused  into  action.  Let  the  present  state  of  slaverv  in  our  Colonies  be 
exposed  in  detail.  Let  general  principle  be  asserted.  And  as  it  was 
the  cause  of  religion  and  liberty,  all  that  it  wanted  was  the  unwearied 
repetition  of  zealous  advocacy  to  make  it  certainly  triumphant.  Let 
every  man  then,  in  whatever  position  he  might  be  placed,  do  his  duty, 
in  crushing  that  hideous  tyranny,  which  rent  the  husband  from  his 
wife,  the  children  from  their  parents — which  enabled  one  human  being, 
at  his  uncontrouled  will,  to  apply  the  lash  to  the  back  of  his  t'ellow-man. 
At  no  period  of  human  history  had  slavery  assumed  a  form  so  abomina- 
ble as  in  our  slave  colonies.  Anciently  the  state  of  slavery  was  only  a 
few  degrees  worse  than  the  domestic  servitude  of  the  present  day.  In 
the  early  ages  the  slave  shared  with  his  owner,  in  the  food  which 
he  procured  for  the  common  benefit  of  both.  But  what  was  the 
fact  in  our  Colonies?  Human  beings  were  converted  into  machinery, 
with  which  to  make  a  fortune. -^And  we  had  not  onlv  to  answer  for 
the  slavery  of  our  own  West  Indies,  but  for  slaverv  all  over  the  face 
of  the  eaith.     Ought  the  mistress   nation   of  the  v.urld   to   give  the 
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sanction  of  her   palmy  glory  to   such   a   system  ''    Were  we  to  go 
to  the  free  states  of  America^hey  would  tell  us  that  Eiierland  left,  as 
an  inheritance,  this  crime  to  them,  and  that  to  this  day  England  con- 
tinued that  crime;  and  they  found  their  excuse  for  the  enormity  of  their 
conduct  in  quoting  the  example  of  England,  and  sheltering  themselves 
behind  the  crimes  of  Great   Britain.     When  we  pointed  out  to  them 
the  contrast  between  the  privileges  they  asserted  for  themselves  and  their 
practice  towards  the  negroes— they  most  justly  retorted  upon  us.  Ought 
this   to  last'      We  owed  it  therefore  to  America,   as  well  as  to  our- 
selves, to  put  an  end  to  slavery. — And  to  return  to  the  amendment:   he 
thought    the  first   pro|X)sitio:i*we   should    come   to  wa^,  that  England 
should  determme  on  a  period  uhcn  it  should  he  declared  thai  theVhil- 
dren  of  slaves  should  be  free  born.     He  could  see  no  reason  why  a  day 
should  not  be  fixed,  even  antcredent  to  the  pas^mg-of  the  Act  ;  why  for 
example  the  14th  of  April,  18'29,  might  not  be  fixed  ;  a  day  of  which  he 
bad  so  many  pleasing  recollections.     The  children  born  after  that  period 
would  not  be  so  old  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  receiving  an  e-flucation 
suited  to  freemen. — But  itwassaid  ihatin  givingfreedom  tothe  blacks  we 
should  destroy  the  whites.   We  must,  he  admitted,  proceed  with  caution 
— but  beyond  tliis  he  would  muke  no  concession.   And  if  anv  said  it  ought\ 
to  be  done  gradually,  he  would  reply  that  at  least  it  must  be  done  deci-    ) 
dedly.    There  was  a  principle  pervading  this  nation  of  cold  calculating 
prudence — but  oh  '.  the  greatest  prudence  of  all  was  the  assertion  of  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice,  and  the  enforcing  of  them  perpetually  and 
unremittingly. — Let  us   therefore  begin — let  the  day  be  fixed  to  which 
we  should  be  solemnly  pledged.     Let  the  voice  of  indignant  remon- 
strance resound  across  the  rich  plains  of  England — let  it  be  heard  from 
the  remotest  mountains  of  Scotland, — and  he  would  answer  for  its  being 
echoed  from  the   glens   and   valleys  of  his  native   land  in  a  voice   of 
thunder — a  voice  that  had   made  itself  heard  already  and  should  ere 
long  be  heard  again.     Let  this  voice  of  indignant  remonstrance  be  only 
heard  from  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  then,  but  not  till  then  would 
the  black  be  free  and  the  white  man  saved, — human  beings  be  no  longer 
dr-raded  to  the  rank  of  brute  beasts,  and  Christianity  be  no  longer 
blasphemed.    True  liberality  did  not  consist  in  giving  up  one's  own  reli- 
gious opinions,  but  in  allowing  that  freedom  toothers  which  we  claimed 
lor  ourselves. — How  could  any  one  preach  to  the  negro  respecting  the 
value  of  Christian  morality  when  he  saw  his  master  selling  his  own  child 
to  the  neighbouring  planter,  violating  alike  every  precept  of  the  gospel — 
every  dictate  of  reason — every  feeling  of  humanity  ?     He  conceived  that 
while  such  a  system  lasted  every  Englishman  was  degraded,   and  the 
religion  of  Christ  was  blasphemed.     The  cause  we  were  engaged  in 
was  a  great  and  noble  cause.     We  had  formidable  opposition  to  en- 
counter— but  what  was  great  should  at  least  be  attempted.     The  drop 
was  soft  and  the  rock  was  hard,  but  by  perpetually  falling  on  it,  it  im- 
pressed it  at  last.     He  did  feel  it  his  duty  to  make  these  statements  to 
this  respectable  meeting.     He  should  not  longer  detain  them,  but  would 
<»nly  say,    let  the  sentiments  whicli   had   this  day  been    expressed,   be 
cautiously,  distinctly,  perpetually  inculcated  ;   let  its  echo  be  heard   in 
the   House  of  Commons,  and  moderation  and  truth  would  iiltiinattlv 
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jircvail.   We  should  at  least  have  the  consolation  tliat  we  had  the  honour 
to  stru'Zijie  for  the  interests  of  liberty  and  of  true  reliu,ion.    (Cheers.) 

.Mr.  Buck  INOH.A.M  in  speakinsj  to  this  amendment,  begged  leave  to 
^tate  two  facts  relating  to  the  state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  slavery  generally,  but  more  especially  as  it  applied 
to  the  infant  race.  It  had  been  his  fortune  to  have  been  in  the  West 
and  East  Indies — but  it  was  from  the  latter  he  would  take  his  exaniph.s. 
In  Cevlon  when  .Alexander  Johnstone  was  chief  justice  of  the  island, 
he  succeeded  in  bavins:  a  period  Hxed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  bv  the 
emancipation  of  the  children,  and  the  whole  of  the  infants  born  of  slaves 
after  that  period  were  declared  free.  The  other  case  was  that  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  he  introduced  the  emancipation  of  slaves  at  Ben- 
coolen.  A  .Mahomedan  who  was  pioprietor  of  an  immense  number  of 
slaves,  thanked  him  on  that  occasion  for  the  good  he  had  done,  and 
declared  he  had  often  felt  compunction  that  such  a  system  should  so 
long  have  been  carried  on,  and  pled'j;ed  himself  to  forsake  it.  He  men- 
tioned these  facts  to  encourage  the  Society — and  before  sittinsr  down  he 
would  beg  leave  to  suggest  a  single  word  of  advice,  which  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  people  of  England,  nor  upon  the  votes  of  ihis  assembly, 
l)ut  upon  the  counsel  that  every  man  and  every  woman  should  find  in 
their  own  bosom,  and  that  was — to  regard  the  produce  of  slave  labour  as 
accursed  and  poisoned — and,  to  speak  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
scripture,  he  would  say  of  it,  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  the 
unclean  thing."  .And  he  would  have  every  lady  in  this  assembly  when 
dealing  out  the  meal  to  her  household,  to  remember  that  there  was  a 
large  country,  India — our  own  country — where  the  same  article  was 
produced  by  free  labour.  Every  man  and  every  woman  is  interested  in 
that  country — and  he  held  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  one  to  rouse  him- 
self to  exertion  on  its  behalf,  and  thus  to  procure  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Pownall's  amendment  was  then  put  and  carried,  in  a  modified 
form.  To  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Brownlow  were  added  the 
words  "  and  to  fix  the  day  upon  which  all  children  bom  in  the  British 
dominions  shall  be  free." 

Mr.  Den. MAN  begged  to  congratulate  the  meeting  in  the  first  place 
on  what  had  just  now  occurred,  because  on  all  former  occasions  the 
Society  had  run  before  the  public,  and  had  in  some  degree  been  called 
upon  to  excite  it — but  in  this  instance  the  public  had  shewn  that  it. 
would  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  had  thus  given  the 
Society  a  warning  by  which  he  was  sure  it  would  endeavour  to 
profit.  The  public  felt  the  deepest  gratitude  to  their  respected  Chair- 
man in  the  first  place,  and  to  all  who  had  followed  in  his  footsteps  upon 
this  great  subject.  But  it  felt  that  its  own  character  would  not  be  safe 
if  slavery  were  any  longer  to  exist,  and  if  it  were  not  put  down  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  In  the  first  place  his  hon.  friend  was 
charged  with  never  having  contemplated  the  aboliti(>n  of  slavery  when 
the  slave-trade  was  put  an  end  to.  It  was  a  contemptible  and  ground- 
less falsehood.  It  required  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  be  dis- 
credited. So  far  were  the  abolitionists  from  pledging  themselves  to  be 
•"ontentwith  that,  that  they  distinctly  announced  the  abolition  <if  slavery 
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rii?  llicir  ulterior  object.  The  public  liad  now  been  aroused  iVoin  its 
dormant  statu;  and  that  meeting  had  shewn  that  in  the  breast  of  every 
man  there  was  a  voice  which  cried,  "sleep  no  more;"  and  it  would 
continue,  he  was  sure,  to  give  us  the  full  benefit  of  its  future  efforts. 
With  regard  to  the  amendment,  he  must  own  that  the  experience  of 
many  years,  and  the  observations  he  had  made  on  the  subject,  did  not 
lead  him  to  believe  that  Parliament  would  proceed  too  rapidly.  But  the 
members  of  the  legislature  were  undoubtedly  to  receive  their  instruc- 
tions from  the  public;  and  this  day  he  hoped"  those  instructions  would 
be  given.  It  might  indeed  be  said  that  this  was  a  politic.il  question  which 
from  the  state  of  society  involved  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  description. 
In  his  judgment  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  such  considerations. 
If  there  were  any  inconvenience  arising  from  a  change  in  the  state  of 
society,  it  was  for  the  legislatures  of  the  colonies— it  was  for  the  par- 
liament of  this  country— it  was  for  the  proprietors  of  slaves  themselves 
to  devise  the  means  by  which  these  inconveniences  might  be  avoided, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  evil  should  result  from  the  restoration  of 
liberty  to  those  who  had  unjustly  been  deprived  of  it.  He  rejoiced  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  people  of  England  proclaiming  in  this  room,  that 
what  Mr.  Dundas  proposed  probably  only  for  the  purpose  of  delay  ; 
and  which  every  friend  of  the  cause  had  all  along  anxiously  been  looking 
forward  to;  should  at  length  be  resolved  upon,  and  that  slavery  should 
exist  no  longer.  He  did  not  much  regret  the  interruption  which  had 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Hunt  had  said,  as  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Biougham)  had  so  well  superseded 
all  necessity  of  further  arguments  upon  that  subject.  He  should  not 
enter  into  the  various  topics  that  tempted  him ;  but  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  saying,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  said,  that  every  step  we 
took  towards  emancipating  the  negroes,  was  a  step  gained  for  the  whole 
people  of  England,  by  enabling  them  to  rid  themselves  of  that  foul 
reproach — the  spots  on  the  sun  of  the  fair  face  of  England's  reputa- 
tion.    He  then  moved  the  following  resolution. 

"  That  this  meeting  most  earnestly  invite  all  Anti-Slavery  Associa- 
tions, and  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  Society's  objects,  in  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  join  in  persevering  and  concurrent  exertions  to 
induce  Parliament  to  take  eflfectual  measures  for  freeing  their  country 
from  the  foul  reproach  and  the  deep  moral  guilt  attendant  on  our  con- 
tinued toleration  and  encouragement  of  slavery  ;  and  to  this  end  they 
are  entreated  to  employ  such  means  of  public  discussion,  or  such  other 
expedients  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  for  diffusing,  in  their  respective 
vicinages,  a  more  comj)lete  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  baneful  eflects 
of  that  criminal  system,  and  for  uniting  every  heart  and  hand  in  Peti- 
tions to  Parliament  for  its  early  and  universal  abolition.'" 

Dr.  Lush  I  NO  TON  rose  to  second  the  motion,  and  observed  that  at 
this  late  hour  he  should  address  but  a  very  few  words  to  that  numerous 
assembly  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  see  before  him,  and  only  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  add  a  little  to  the  strong  impression 
Mliich  the  eloquence  and  sound  sense  of  his  hon.  friend  (.Mr.  Dinnian) 
who  had  preceded  him,  must  have  made  iinoii  the  iniiuls  of  all  whr, 
)u-'n(|  him.      Withoiil  the  assistfii;rp  of  ilii' prfipl-  "ut  of  flooix      witliori-! 
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the  exertions  of  all  those  wlio  liad  influence   in  diftercnt  parts  of  the 
countrv,  it  was  in  vain  that  the  few  members  of  tlie  House  of  Comnx^ns 
who  liad  the  courage  and  the  perscNeranre  to  advocate  this  cause  there, 
made  the  attempt  which  this  assembly  were  desirous  should  no  longer 
be  delayed.     Into  the  hands  indeed  of  no  man  living — so  powerful — so 
able — so  zealous — us  into  the  hands  of  his  hon.  friend  Mr.  Brougham 
could  this  task  be  confided — {Great  applause.)     He  spoke  the  truth, 
lamentable  in  itself  as  it  was,  that  scarcely  a  decent  hearing  could  be 
obtained  in  that  house  by  any  other  member  on  this  subject.     He  alone 
was  possessed  of  that  power  and  that   influence  which  Patliaineut  did 
not  seem  capable  of  resisting — and  to  him  must  we  look  to  penetrate 
the  prejudice  which   prevailed,  and  the  reluctance  we  had  to  encounter. 
Now  he  entreated  the  meeting  to  mark  him.  The  present  hour  was  not 
to  be  lost.     The  time  of  a  general  election  was  fast  approaching.     That 
was  the  iiour  when   the  people  could  effectually  aid  us.    If  they  went 
with  us  heart  and  hand  —if  in  their  very  souls  they  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  abolishing  the  degrading  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  slave  colonies — now  was  the  time  by  their  exertions  to  aid 
its  extinction  and  abolition.     Let  every  man  who  had  a  vote  either  in  any 
single  town  which  had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  Par- 
liament, or  in  anv  county;   let   every  such  man  remember  that  it  was 
his  sacred  duty  to  see  that  neither  his  influence  nor  his  vote   should 
be  given  to  any  one   who  would  not  pledge  himseU  to  the  cause  of 
abolition.     And  let  the  meeting  again  mark  this  one  word  of  further 
advice.    Let  them  give  their  vote  to  no  lukewarm  friend  —to  no  stickler 
about  indemnities — to  no  putter-off  of  the  rjuestion  to  a  day  that  was 
never  to  come — to  no  advocate  for  vested  interests  as  paramount  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity;   but  to  one  who  would  pledge  himself  to 
say — "  this  iniquity  has  been  committed  by  those  who  have  legislated 
before  me,  here  and   in  the  West  :  my  soul  sinks  under  that  sin,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  every  effort  shall   be  made  by  me  to  remove 
the  load  from  my  country  and  my  conscience" — to  one  who  would  rise 
early  and  go  to  bed  late  to  carry  his  poiat — to  one  who  had  the  firmness 
to  disregard  the  sneers  of  the  interested,  and  who  would  not  mind  the 
disgrace  of  being  named  a   "  Philanthropist."     He  was  persuaded  that 
if  once  this  spirit  could  be  roused  into  activity,  if  those  possessed  of  it 
were  to  exert  their  influence  honestly  and  fearlessly,  not  giving  their 
vote  or  influence  out  of  friendship  to  any  one,  or  from  regard  to  any 
other  object ;   were  we  thus  to  go  straight  forward  to  the  end  in  view 
then  would  our  eflbrts  be  crowned  with  success,  and   that  guilt  which 
had  stained  this  country  more  deeply  than  any  other  upon   the  face  of 
the  o-lobe  would  be  removed  from   us  ;   and  not  merely  guilt  but  all  the 
consequences  of  guilt  that  certainly  follow  it — misery  and  suftering  to 
all.     Before  he  sat  down,  he  wished  to  advert  to  another  point.     He 
had  intended  to  have  made  a  motion  upon  the  subject  of  the  state  of 
the  people  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies,  but  at  that  late  hour  that  pur- 
pose must  now  be  dispensed  with.     Few  who  heard  him  could  have 
any  idea  of  their  condition.   Though  emancipated  from  actual  bondage, 
instead  of  standing  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
they  were  degraded  to  a  condition  in  which  justice  was  impossible  to  be 
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obtained,  and  where  oppression  was  the  lot  of  all.  Now  who  were  these 
people  of  colour  i'  When  he  had  first  asked  himself  that  question,  the 
answer  trembled  o4i  his  lips, — "  thev  are  the  children  of  white  men,  of 
the  very  men  who  had  inflicted  on  their  own  offspring  the  galling  yoke 
of  oppression — who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  degrading  disabili- 
ties by  which  they  had  suffered,  and  were  still  sufiering."  In  short, 
in  whatever  light  slavery  was  viewed,  we  should  find  that  it  overcame  all 
the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  nature,  broke  all  those  domestic  bonds 
which  were  most  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  invested  its  unhapjjy  associa- 
tions with  the  certain  consequences  of  misery  and  guilt.  He  had  the 
pleasure  however,  of  assuring  the  meeting,  that  on  that  subject  at  least, 
the  government  of  this  country  had  imbibed  a  better  feeling ;  and  that 
in  some  of  our  own  colonies  measures  ha  J  already  been  taken  for  putting 
these  children  of  Britons  on  the  same  footing  with  their  fathers;  and 
that  on  the  part  of  the  supreme  authority  of  tlie  state,  a  determination 
existed  to  recommend  a  similar  course  in  the  other  colonies.  He  had 
only  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  he  believed  that  upon  their  individual 
exertions  would  depend  our  ultimate  success. — (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  W.  WnrrMORr.,  M.  P.  read  to  the  meeting  a  letter  from  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  tlie  Patron  of  the  Society, 
enclosmg  his  annual  subscription,  and  expressing  his  regret  that  he  was 
prevented  from  attending  personally,  by  the  lamented  indisposition  of 
His  Majesty.     He  then  moved, 

"  That  the  cordial  acknowledgments  of  this  meeting  be  most 
respectfully  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
for  the  undeviating  support  he  has  uniformly  given  to  the  principles 
on  which  this  society  is  founded." 

And  the  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  was  carried 
unanimously,  and  with  loud  acclamation. 

Mr.  S.  Rice  said  that  the  resolution  he  had  to  move  was  one  to 
which  every  heart  in  this  assembly  would  at  once  respond,  and  to 
which  moreover,  there  was  not  a  friend  of  humanity  all  over  the  world 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  give  his  acquiescence — it  was  a  vote  of 
thanks  lo  his  lion,  and  venerable  friend  Mr.  Wileerforce — (Great 
applause.) — Whose  character  as  a  man,  nay  whose  very  name,  was  an 
argument;  and  whose  life  was  an  example — (Great  applause.)  Heshould 
indeed  ill  deserve  any  portion  of  their  attention  if  he  occupied  them 
one  moment  more  than  to  read  the  words  in  which  the  resolution  was 
drawn  up,  in  order  to  recommend  it  to  them.  Some  one  had  said  that 
the  most  glorious  of  all  spectacles  was  a  good  man  struggling  against 
adversity.  He  thought  there  was  one  more  glorious, — it  was  to  see  the 
closing  years  of  a  virtuous  life,  spent  in  great  and  disinterested  exertions, 
reaping  from  his  countrymen  the  reward  of  those  exertions,  in  their 
heartfelt  approval,  and  thus  handing  down  to  posterity  one  of  the  most 
glorious  incentives  to  the  imitation  of  such  an  example.  His  hon. 
friend  had  presided  over  them  to-day, — he  trusted  he  would  be  present 
witl)  them  when  they  next  met, — not  to  claim  from  Parliament  further 
concessions,  but  to  express  to  Parliament  their  thanks  for  having  freed 
this  country  from  the  foul  reproach  of  slavery.     He  then  moved, 

"  That  this  meeting  are  anxious  to  express  their  heartfelt  satisfaction 
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Ill  seeing  the  chair  occupied  tliis  dav  bv  WiUiani  Willierforcp,  F,s(]., 
the  revered  champion  of  injured  and  outraijed  Africa,  and  they  d<sire 
to  otFt-r  to  him  the  tribute  ot'  their  j^rateAil  acknowledg;ments  tor  his  un- 
ceasing etlbrts  in  the  vindication  and  rehef  ot"  sutic-ring  humanity  ;  and 
to  testitV  their  strong  sense  ot  the  many  services  he  has  rendered  to  his 
country  and  to  the  world  at  lan,^e." 

Mr.  SvKEs,  M.  P.  believed  he  had  the  lionour  to  boast  of  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  his  revered  friend  Mr.  Wilherforce,  than  any  of  the 
gentlemen  that  sat  around  him.  He  had  derived  much  benefit,  he  did  not 
need  to  assure  them,  from  that  intercourse ;  and  he  esteemed  it  the 
greatest  of  all  benefits,  that  he  had  learned  from  him  to  detest  slavery. 
He  therefore  seconded  the  resolution  with  the  utmost  cordiality,— and 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  testifying  his  complete  approbation  of  the 
course  which  the  Society  had  this  day  pursued,  and  of  telling  thmi 
again  from  that  platform,  that  during  the  remainder  of  his  days  he 
should  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  and  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  object  of  their  common  solicitude  and 
united  exertions — the  final  extinction  of  slavery.    (Cheering.) 

The  vote  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 

The  Chairman  in  acknowledging  it,  said  he  felt  deeply  grateful  for 
the  kindness  of  tb.e  meeting,  and  it  was  not  the  least  gratifying  circum- 
stance to  him  that  this  vote  had  been  moved  by  a  gentleman  whom  h*; 
admired  as  a  public  man,  and  seconded  by  one  whom  he  esteemed 
as  a  private  friend.     ''Great  applause.) 


II. — Concluding   Remarks. 

Thl's  closed  the  business  of  a  meeting,  distinguished  by  its  number 
and  respectability,  by  the  zeal  which  animated  it,  and  by  the  impression 
which  it  has  produced,  not  only  on  those  w^ho  were  present,  but  on  the 
public  at  large.  Already  are  the  good  etiects  of  it  visible  in  the 
increasing  interest  which  the  condition  of  our  enslaved  fellow-subjects, 
the  negro  bondsmen  of  our  colonies,  has  excited  throughout  the  land, 
and  in  the  more  strenuous  and  combined  exertions  which  that  increased 
interest  is  calling  forth  into  action.  It  has  confirmed  the  Synod  of  the 
Scotch  secession  in  its  determination  previously  announced  to  aid  the 
Anti-Slavery  cause,  not  only  by  its  own  prayer  to  Parliament,  but  by 
that  of  its  three  hundred  congregations.  The  Deputies  of  the  three 
denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  London,  representing  the 
dissenting  body  throughout  the  land,  have  already  addressed  to  Parlia- 
ment their  strong  protest  against  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  have 
called  upon  their  numerous  constituents  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
unite  heart  and  hand  in  promoting  its  early  extinction.  The  zeal  even 
of  those  early  and  tried  and  consistent  friends  of  the  oppressed  African, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  seems  to  burn  with  a  more  intense  Hame.  The 
numerous  and  influential  body  of  the  Methodists  have  manifested  a 
stronger  and  deeper  feeling  than  ever  of  the  duty  of  concurrent  and  un- 
ceasing exertion  to  remove  the  barriers  which  slavery  presents  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  And,  we  feel  assured  by  our  past  experience, 
of  the  effective  co-operation  which  is  to  be  expected  from  a  great  ma- 
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jorily  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  the  united  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  the  Catholics  in  both  kingdoms  will  shew  their  gratitude  for 
the  success  of  their  recent  efforts,  in  achieving  their  own  liberation 
from  restraint,  by  aiding  to  break  the  oppressive  yoke  which  weighs 
down  our  negro  fellow-subjects. — To  all  these  various  classes  of 
Christians  we  would  earnestly  address  ourselves, — and  not  to  them 
only,  but  to  all  of  every  class  and  party,  whether  religious  or  political,  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  feel  any  concern  for  the  honour  of  God,  or 
any  desire  to  vindicate  our  national  character  from  infamy  and  re- 
proach, or  any  .^ynijjatiiy  with  sufloring  humanity  ; — to  them  we  would 
addr.  ss  our  earnest  entreaties  to  join  cordially,  concurrently,  and  per- 
severingly,  in  the  promotion  of  this  sacred  cause,  until  the  unhappy 
slave  shall  be  relieved  from  his  fetters,  and  Great  Britain  shall  be  deli- 
vered from  the  guilt  and  shame  of  holding  him  in  bondage. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  respond  to  this  call  will  find,  in  the 
speeches  delivered,  and  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting,  of  whose 
proceedings  we  have  given  an  account,  ample  information  both  of  the 
present  state  of  the  slavery  question,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  influence  Parliament  to  abolish  it.  We,  therefore,  conclude 
with  recommending  the  foregoing  details  to  their  attentive  perusal  and 
conscientious  consideration  ;  and  with  urging  them  to  admit  of  no 
delay  in  taking  the  measures  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
various  suggestions  which  they  contain.  The  present  session  of  Par- 
liament may  cease  before  much  can  be  accomplished.  But  ere  long 
there  will  be  another  session,  if  not,  perhaps  another  parliament.  And 
in  this  last  case  we  trust  that  no  one  who  has  pledged  himself  to  this 
cause  will  employ  his  vote  or  his  influence  without  maturely  consider- 
ing, what  his  duty  to  God,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  fellow  men,  no  less 
than  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  requires  at  his  hands. 

A  petition  founded  on  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  has 
since  been  prepared  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  represents 
Slavery  as  an  evil  which  requires  not  merely  to  be  palliated  or  amended, 
but  to  be  eradicated  ;  not  as  a  practice  capable  of  being  made  tolerable 
by  regulation,  but  as  a  crime  to  be  suppressed,  an  outrage  on  our  pro- 
fessed principles  as  Christians  to  be  renounced,  and  a  foul  stain  on  our 
national  character  to  be  wholly  and  for  ever  effaced.  And  it  Prays 
that  Parliament  would  no  longer  postpone  to  take  this  momentous  sub- 
ject into  its  early  and  earnest  consideration,  and  that  in  order  effectually 
to  relieve  the  country  from  the  guilt  and  ignominy  of  such  a  system,  it 
would  proceed  foithwiih  to  devise,  and  adopt,  and  enforce  the  best  and 
wisest  means  of  ensuiing  its  universal  extinction  throughout  the  British 
Empire;  and  that,  until  this  most  desirable  consummation  shall  have 
been  attained,  immediate  measures  may  be  taken,  at  least  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  prevent  any  farther  addition  being  made  to 
the  present  number  of  enslaved  British  subjects,  by  fixing  a  day  after 
which  all  children  who  shall  be  born  within  the  dominions  of  His  Ma- 
jesty, whatever  be  their  class,  condition,  or  complexion,  shall  thencefor- 
ward be  absolutely  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes _/><,<:. 

A  copy  of  this  petition  with  some  notices  on  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Mauritiu'=  will  n]>pc;ii  in  ?  Supplcmcn!. 
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